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RICE TWOPENCE. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

—__~—+__—. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE 
LAST PLOT. 


WHEN Mr. Scarborough had written the 
cheque and sent it to Mr. Grey, he did not 
utter another word on the subject of 
gambling. ‘Let us make another begin- 
ning,” he said, as he told his son to make 
out another cheque for sixty pounds as his 
) first instalment of the allowance. 

“T do not like to take it,” said the son. 

“T don’t think you need be scrupulous 
now with me.” That was early in the 
‘morning, at their first interview, about 
ten o'clock. Later on in the day Mr. 
| Scarborough saw his son again, and on 
. this occasion kept him in the room for 
some time. ‘I don’t suppose I shall last 
much longer now,” he said. 

“Your voice is as strong as I ever 
heard it.” 

“But unfortunately my body does not 
| keep pace with my voice. From what 
| Merton says, I don’t suppose that there is 
above a month left.” 

* “T don’t see why Merton is to know.” 

“ Merton is a good fellow ; and if you 
= do anything for him, do it for my 
sake,” 

“Twill.” Then he added after a pause : 
. “Tf things go as we expect, Augustus can 
do more for him than I. Why don’t you 
leave him a sum of money ?” 

Then Miss Scarborough came into the 
room and hovered about her brother, and 
) fed him, and entreated him to be silent; 
but when she had gone he went back 
| to the subject. “I will tell you why, 
+ Mountjoy. I have not wished to load 

my will with other considerations,—so that 
q it might be seen that solicitude for you has 
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been in my last moments my only thought. , 
Of course I have done you a deep injury.” 

“*T think you have.” 

* And because you tell me so, I like you } 
all the better. As for Augustus—— But } 
I will not burden my spirit now at the 
last with uttering curses against my own 
son.” 

“‘ He is not worth it.” 

“No; he is not worth it. What a fool 
he has been not to have understood me 
better! Now you are not half as clever a | 
fellow as he is.” 

“T dare say not.” 

“You never read a book, I suppose?” |, 

“T don’t pretend to read them, which 
he does.” 

“IT don’t know anything about that;— 
but he has been utterly unable to read me. 

I have poured out my money with open 
hands for both of you.” 

“‘ That is true, sir, certainly, as regards 
me.” 

*‘ And have thought nothing of it. Till 
it was quite hopeless with you I went on, 
and would have gone on. As things were 
then, I was bound to do something to save : 
the property.” 

“ These poor devils have put themselves 
out of the running now,” said Mountjoy. Ff 
“ Yes; Augustus with his suspicions has 
enabled us to do that. After all he was 

quite right with his suspicions.” 

“ What do you mean by that, sir?’ 

“ Well ;—it was natural enough that he 
should not trust me. I think, too, that 
perhaps he saw a screw loose where old 
Grey did not. But he was such an ass, 
that he could not bring himself to keep on 
good terms with me for the few months § 
that were left. And then he brought that } 
brute Jones down here, without saying a 
word to me as to asking my leave. And 
here he used to remain, hardly ever coming 
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to see me; but waiting for my death from 
day today. He isa cold-blooded selfish 
brute. He certainly takes after neither 
his father nor his mother. But he will 
find yet, perhaps, that Iam even with him 
before all is over.” 

“T shall try it on with him, sir. I have 
told you so from the beginning ; and now 
if I have this money it will give me the 
means of doing so. You ought to know 
for what purpose I shall use it.” 

‘“‘That is all settled,” said the father. 
‘‘The document properly completed has 
gone back with the clerk. Were I to die 
this minute you would find that every- 
thing inside the house is your own ;—and 
everything outside except the bare acres. 
There is a lot of plate with the banker 
which I have not wanted of late years. 
And there are a lot of trinkets too ;—things 
which I used to fancy, though I have not 
cared so much about them lately. And 
there are a few pictures which are worth 
money. But the books are the most 
valuable; — only you do not care for 
them.” 

“‘T shall not have a house to put them 
in.” 

“There is no saying. What an idiot, 
what a fool, what a blind unthinking ass 
Augustus has been !” 

“Do you regret it, sir.—that he should 
not have them and the house too?” 

“IT regret that my son should have been 
such a fool! I did not expect that he 
should love me. I did not even want him 
to be kind to me. Had he remained away 
and been silent, that would have been 
sufficient. But he came here to enjoy him- 
self, as he looked about the park which he 
thought to be his own, and insulted me 
because I would not die at once and leave 
him in possession, And then he was fool 
enough to make way for you again, and did 
not perceive that by getting rid of your 
creditors, he once again put you into a 
position to be his rival. I don’t know 
whether I hate him most for the hardness 
of his heart, or despise him for the slow- 
ness of his intellect.” 

During the time that these words had 
been spuken, Miss Scarborough had once 
or twice come into the room, and besought 
her brother to take some refreshment 
which she offered him, and then give him- 
self up to rest. But he had refused to be 
guided by her till he had come to a point 
in the conversation at which he had found 
himself thoroughly exhausted. Now she 
came for the third time, and that period 





had arrived, so that Mountjoy was told to 
go about his business, and shoot birds, or 
hunt foxes, in accordance with his natural 
proclivities. It was then three o'clock on 
a gloomy December afternoon, and was too 
late for the shooting of birds; and as for 
the hunting of foxes the hounds were not 
in the neighbourhood. So he resolved to 
go through the house, and look at all those 
properties which were so soon to become 
his own. And he at once strolled into the 
library. This was a long gloomy room which 
contained perhaps ten thousand volumes, 
the greater number of which had, in the 
days of Mountjoy’s early youth, been 
brought together by his own father. And 
they had been bound in the bindings of 
modern times, so that the shelves were 
bright, although the room itself was 
gloomy. He took out book after book, 
and told himself with something of sadness 
in his heart that they were all ‘ caviare ” 
to him. Then he reminded himself that 
he was not yet thirty years of age, and 
that there was surely time enough left for 
him to make them his companions. He 
took one at random, and found it to be a 
volume of Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion. He pitched upon a sentence in 


which he counted that there were sixteen 


lines, and when he began to read it, it 
became to him utterly confused and un- 
intelligible. So he put it back and went 
to another portion of the room and took 
down Wittier’s Hallelujah. And of this 
he could make neither head nor tail. He 
was informed by a heading in the book 
itself that a piece of poetry was to be sung 
“as the ten commandments.” He could 
not do that, and put the book back again, 
and declared to himself that further search 
would be useless. He looked round the 
room and tried to price the books, and 
told himself that three or four days at the 
club might see an end of it all. Then he 
wandered on into the state drawing-room, 
an apartment which he had not entered for 
years, and found that all the furniture was 
carefully covered. Of what use could it 
all be to him 1—unless that it too might be 
sent to the melting-pot and brought into 
some short-lived use at the club. 

But as he was about to leave the room, 
he stood for a moment on the rug before 
the fireplace and looked into the huge 
mirror which stood there. If the walls 
might be his, as well as the garnishing of 
them, and if Florence Mountjoy could come 
and reign there, then he fancied that they 
all might be put to a better purpose 
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than that of which he had thought. In 
earlier days, two or three years ago, at a 
time which now seemed to him to be very 
distant, he had regarded Florence as his 
own, and as such had demanded her hand. 
In the pride of his birth, and position, and 
fashion, he had had no thought of her 
feelings, and had been imperious. He told 
himself that it had been so, with much 
self-condemnation. At any rate he had 
learned during those months of solitary 
wandering the power of condemning him- 
self. And now he told him that if she 
would yet come he might still learn to 
sing that song of the old-fashioned poet 
“ As to the ten commandments.” At any 
rate, he would endeavour to sing it, as she 
bade him. 

He went on through all the bedrooms, 
remembering, but hardly more than re- 
membering them, as he entered them. 
“Qh, Florence ;—my Florence,” he said 
as he passed on. He had done it all 
for himself,—brought down upon his own 
head this infinite ruin ;—and for what? 
He had scarcely ever won, and Tretton 
was gone from him for ever. But still there 
might yet be a chance,—if he could abstain 
from gambling. 

And then, when it was dusk within the 
house, he went out, and passed through 
the stables and roamed about the gardens 
till the evening had altogether set in, and 
black night had come upon him. Two 
years ago he had known that he was the 
heir to it all, though even then that habit 
was so strong upon him he had felt that 
his tenure of it would be but slight. But 
he had then always to tell himself that 
when his marriage had taken place a great 
change would be effected. His marriage 
had not taken place, and the next fatal 
year had fallen upon him. As long as the 
inheritance of the estate was certainly his, 
he could assuredly raise money—at a 
certain cost. It was well known that the 
property was rising in value, and the 
money had always been forthcoming,—at a 
tremendous sacrifice. He had excused to 
himself his recklessness on the ground of 
his delayed marriage; but still always 
treating her on the few occasions on which 
they had met with an imperiousness which 
had been natural to him. Then the final 
crash had come, and the estate was as good 
as gone. But the crash, which had been in 
truth final, had come afterwards, almost as 
soon as his father had learned what was 
to be the fate of Tretton, and he had 
found himself to be a bastard with a dis- 








honoured mother,—just a nobody in the 
eyes of the world. And he learnt at the 
same time that Harry Annesley was the 
lover whom Florence Mountjoy really loved. 
What had followed has been told already,— 
perhaps too often. 

But at this moment as he stood in the 
gloom of the night, below the porch in the 
front of the house, swinging his stick at 
the top of the big steps, an acknowledg- 
ment of contrition was very heavy upon 
him. Though he was prepared to go to 
law the moment that Augustus put himself 
forward as the eldest son, he did recognise 
how long-suffering his father had been, 
and how much had been done for him in 
order if possible to preserve him. And 
he knew, whatever might be the result of 
his lawsuit, that his father’s only purpose 
had been to save the property for one of 
them. As it was, legacies which might be 
valued at perhaps thirty thou-and pounds 
would be his. He would expend it all on 
the lawsuit,—if he could find lawyers to 
undertake his suit. His anger too against 
his brother was quite as hot as was that of 
his father. When he had been obliterated 
and obliged to vanish, from the joint 
effects of his violence in the streets, and 
his inability to pay his gambling debts at 
the club, he had in an evil moment sub- 
mitted himself to Augustus. And from 
that hour Augustus had become to him the 
most cruel of tyrants. And this tyranny 
had come to an end with his absolute 
banishment from his brother’s house. 
Though he had been subdued to obedience 
in the lowest moment of his fall, he 
was not the man who could bear such 
tyranny well. ‘I can forgive my father,” 
he said, “but Augustus I will never 
forgive.” Then he went into the house, 
and in a short time was sitting at dinner 
with Merton, the young doctor and secre- 
tary. Miss Scarborough seldom came to 
table at that hour, but remained in a room 
upstairs, close to her brother, so that she 
might be within call should she be wanted. 
‘Upon the whole, Merton,” he said, ‘ what 
do you think of my father?” The doctor 
shrugged his shoulders. “ Will he live 
or will he die?” 

“ He will die, certainly.” 

“Do not joke with me. But I know 
you would not joke on such asubject. And 
my question did not merely go to the state 
of his health. What do you think of him 
as a man generally? Do you call him an 
honest man ?” 

“How am I to answer you ?” 
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“ Just the truth.” 

“Tf you will have an answer, I do not 
consider him an honest man. All this story 
about your brother is true or is not true. 
In neither case can one look upon him as 
honest.” 

* Just so.” 

“But I think that he has within him a 
capacity for love, and an unselfishness, 
which almost atones for his dishonesty. 
And there is about him a strange dislike to 
conventionality and to law which is so 
interesting as to make up the balance. I 
have always regarded your father as a 
most excellent man; but thoroughly dis- 
honest. He would rob anyone,—but 
always to eke out his own gifts to other 
people. He has therefore to my eyes been 
most romantic.” 

“ And as to his health?” 

“Ah, as to that I cannot answer so 
decidedly. He will do nothing because I 
tell him.” 

“Do you mean that you could prolong 
his life?” 

“Certainly I think that I could. He 
has exerted himself this morning ; whereas 
I have advised him not to exert himself. 
He could have given himself the same 
counsel, and would certainly live longer by 
As there is 


obeying it than the reverse. 
no difficulty in the matter, there need be 
no conceit on my part in saying that so far 
my advice might be of service to him.” 

*‘ How long will he live ?” 


*“ Who can say? Sir William Brodrick, 
when that fearful operation was performed 
in London, thought that a month would 
see the end oi it. That is eight months 
ago, and he has more vitality now than he 
had then. For myself I do not think that 
he can live another month.” 

Later on in the evening, Mountjoy 
Scarborough beganagain. ‘“ The governor 
thinks that you have behaved uncommonly 
well to him.” 

“T am paid for it all.” 

“ But he has not left you anything by 
his will.” 

“JT have certainly expected nothing ; 
and there could be no reason why he 
should.” 

“‘He has entertained an idea of late that 
he wishes to make what reparation may be 
possible to me. And, therefore, as he says, 
he does not choose to burden his will with 
legacies. There is some provision made 
for my aunt, who, however, has her own 
fortune. He has told me to look after 
you.” , 





“It will be quite unnecessary,” said 
Mr. Merton. 

“Tf you choose to cut up rough you can 
do so. I would propose that we should fix 
upon some sum which shall be yours at his 
death ;—just as though he had left it to 
_ Indeed he shall fix the sum him- 
self.” 

Merton of course said that nothing of 
the kind would be necessary. But with 
this understanding Mountjoy Scarborough 
went that night to bed. 

Early on the following morning his 
father again sent for him. ‘“ Mountjoy,” 
he said, “I have thought much about it, 
and I have changed my mind.” 

“ About your will ?” 

“No, not about my will at all. That 
shall remain as it is. Ido not think I 
should have strength to make another will ; 
nor do I wish to do so.” 

** You mean about Merton.” 

“JT don’t mean about Merton at all. Give 
him five hundred pounds, and he ought to 
be satisfied. This is a matter of more im- 
portance than Mr. Merton ;—or even than 
my will.” 

“What is it?” said Mountjoy in a tone 
of much surprise. 

“J don’t think I can tell you now. But 
it is right that you should know that 
Merton wrote by my instructions to Mr. 
Grey early this morning, and has implored 
him to come to Tretton once again. 
There ! I cannot say more than that now.” 
Then he turned round on his couch, as was 
his custom, and was unassailable. 





RATS. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART II, 

It is a curious thing that rats and mice 
will not exist together in any situation 
where they are so confined as to be con- 
stantly at close quarters with each other— 
the former eating up their small cousins. 
Of course, both are often found in the 
same house, where there is plenty of scope 
for escape; rarely in any far isolated 
building, unless there happens to be 
abundance of food there. Mice are scarcely 
ever known on board ships, while very 
few craft can boast exemption from the 
larger vermin. As for keeping tame rats 
and mice together, no amount of good 
things will prevent the slaughter of the 
latter, which seem to be esteemed as the 
greatest delicacy that earth produces by 
their semi-cannibalistic devourers. I have 
a painful remembrance of putting four 
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white rats in with twenty pretty little mice 
—white and jet-black, yellow, piebald, 
dove-coloured, fawn-coloured, and all sorts 
—under the impression that they would 
keep each other warm, for it was bitterly 
cold weather ; and there is no doubt they 
made it remarkably hot for the poor mice. 
I had no idea of the furry tragedies that 
must have been enacted almost hourly 
underneath that hay ; but when I turned 
out the box in three or four days’ time; 
not a mouse remained to squeak the tale 
—not a whole mouse, that is ; copious frag- 
mentary evidence of what had taken place 
lay there, but not enough, even if it could 
have been put together, to raise a squeak. 
It had struck me as somewhat extraordinary 
that the bread and biscuit were scarcely 
nibbled, but I set it down to the severity 
of the weather, and concluded that they 
all preferred to remain below, keeping each 
other warm. Artemus Ward’s experience 
of sheep-farming was brought vividly to 
my recollection. The flock got on splen- 
didly until the sheep-dogs were introduced ; 
by an unfortunate little mistake—and mis- 
takes will occur, in sheep-farming and 
snake-farming, too—these happened to be 
blood-hounds, and in less than ten minutes 
the whole field was strewn with mutton- 
chops. 

Rats, both wild and tame, eat the newly- 
born of their community, also; the gour- 
mand being, as a rule, not the mother— 
unless she chances to be disturbed, when 
she swallows her progeny to protect them 
from danger—but some friend of the family 
who is lucky enough to light on the brood. 
What an ugly thing a little naked rat is ! 
the most perfect counterfeit in miniature of 
a hippopotamus! With its podgy, rotund 
body and thick, square, elephantive sort 
of head, its rat-hood would never be re- 
cognised by anyone who was acquainted 
only with the slender, sharp-nosed adults. 

Certainly the place to study these 
vermin in their utmost luxuriance is on 
board a ship where there is no cat. I 
don’t believe that sea-going cats catch very 
many—they are too well-fed and lazy for 
that—but their mere presence seems to 
keep the rats under. Possibly it is that 
being afraid to come within knowledge 
of the enemy (which, with their sharp 
senses of hearing, sight, and smell, would 
mean a pretty “wide berth”), the rats 
are compelled to remain within a limited 
Space and prey on each other; but 
whatever the reason may be, it is an 
undoubted fact that their numbers seem to 





increase enormously if the vessel happens 
to be without a cat, when they get bold 
beyond belief. It is strange that nothing 
seems to terrify them but the feline 
monitor. I have sailed in steamers under 
these circumstances where they were 
becoming absolutely dangerous from their 
multitude and impudence ; committing their 
ravages in broad daylight under one’s very 
nose; almost disputing the food on the table 
with the legitimate diners; and either 
making leisurely off when assaulted, or 
sometimes actually turning and facing 
their assailant. 

Such a state of affairs as this is something 
more than an inconvenience. We used to 
kill numbers of them with the greatest 
ease, but the fate of their comrades had no 
deterrent effect upon the surviving crimi- 
nals, as far as we could see. No wonder 
that cats rose in price at the first port we 
touched at ; I should think they have been 
scarce there ever since. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that at night, when all was still, 
the rats appeared in shoals, rushing past 
one down the companions, tumbling from 
beams with a dull thud, sweeping across 
the moonlit decks and awnings like the 
shadow of a cloud, and starting up un- 
expectedly under one’s hands or feet ; while 
their clatter and uproar, dragging about of 
heavy things, capsizing dishes and basins, 
squealing and yells, combined with their 
occasional jumping or dropping on us 
or running across our faces, rendered it 
necessary to be very sleepy indeed before 
turning in with any hope of rest. The 
boats are always their great resort, since 
they are generally sure of getting a drink 
there; rain-water collects in them, or lies 
in the depressions of their canvas covers. 
An experienced nautical cat will be seen 
to frequently climb the davits and make 
an inspection of the boats at sea. It used 
to be rather amusing to watch the rats at 
night, running from davit to davit along 
the chain to which the awning-lanyards 
are made fast, their lithe bodies sharply 
defined against the clear sky. 

I usually slept on deck at that time, since 
my cabin on the main-deck was insufferably 
hot from its proximity to the engine-room, 
and was furthermore so low in the water 
that the scuttle had to be closed whenever 
the breeze was on that side—not to mention 
its being the club of the largest and most 
infamous cockroaches I ever knew. One 
night as I lay on one of the ’mid-ship 
quarter-deck settees, a pointed whiskery 
nose suddenly appeared above the edge of 
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the open sky-light, close to my face, and 
two bright little eyes, sparkling in the 
moonlight, peered into mine. I kept 
perfectly still, scarcely breathing, for I 
should think two minutes, and so did he; 
then, apparently dissatisfied with his scru- 
tiny, he turned round and dived down into 
the saloon again, flicking me across the 
cheek with his tail as he vanished, by way 
of good-bye. Another night, I was swing- 
ing down the steep ladder, which led from 
the bridge; about three feet from the 
bottom of this ladder, the covering-board 
of a steam-pipe a few inches high ran 
across the spar-deck. I was striding from 
the lowermost step across to this as I was 
accustomed to do, for no very particular 
reason, when I missed it; and my bare foot, 
falling just short of it, came down—backed 
by my whole weight—on a warm, soft rat. 
It gave a writhe, with a smothered kind of 
shriek, and, for my part, I was not long in 
removing my foot to a more convenient 
situation ; but my false step in the dark 
had crushed the life out of the beast, and 
when the quartermaster brought a light 
presently, it lay there at its last gasp. 
Rats are very playful creatures, and 
may sometimes be watched, wild ones 
as well as tame, scampering about and 
rolling each other over like kittens. Their 
half-remonstrant cry while engaged in 
this mimic strife differs as characteristically 
from their ordinary expression of fright, 
rage, or pain as does that of a dog, cat, 
monkey, or any other animal under like 
circumstances. Personally, I have no 
loathing of these vermin, none of that 
intangible horror, over and above a simple 
aversion to the mischief they cause, with 
which many people regard them. I dislike 
them, certainly, but on two very material 
grounds—the probability of their eating 
some of my belongings, and the more 
remote possibility of their eating some of 
me. I think I haveonly been bitten twice, 
notwithstanding that I have had myriads 
of rats for shipmates in many other vessels 
besides the one of which I have been 
speaking. Once I was awoke from my 
sleep on the upper deck by feeling some- 
thing apparently grasping my leg ; I threw 
out my hand to strike it, but it was gone 
—not, however, until it had inflicted a 
sharp nip on the shin through my pyjamas, 
On the other occasion, I had turned in 
early—it was the night of sailing from 
England, and we were running down 
Channel, too rough for work, too cold for 
music, too wet to go up and smoke, As I 





lay in my heaving bunk, reading, I saw an 
enormous rat among the battens overhead ; 
so I lazily watched and speculated about him 
till a loud clang roused me to the fact 
that he had fallen into my bath, and that 
I was falling asleep, and might as well 
honestly shut up my book and put the 
lamp out. But I hadn’t slept very long 
when my late companion—I suppose it 
was the same—again disturbed me, this 
time positively under the _bedclothes, 
between my neck and the pillow! As I 
sprang up and aimed a blow with my fist 
at the spot, I felt a hot twinge at my 
shoulder to which he must have clung as I 
rose ; he escaped, of course, and left me 
with the blood streaming down my arm. 
A rat crawled up my back, under my coat, 
on another occasion, and did not attract 
attention until it thrust itself into my 
sleeve ; I bent my arm sharply and squeezed 
it to death without giving it a chance. 
But I have seen one turn and look at a 
man who was giving chase to it—the 
pursuer stopped, somewhat intimidated, 
and shot his foot out towards it—the rat, 
instead of running away, leaped on him 
and bit him twice, just above the knee. 
There was no cat in that ship, you may 
bet! The popular notion of their invari- 
ably ‘flying at the throat” when they 
attack is simply a poetic fallacy which is 
applied to many animals. 

As to their mere contact, I must say 
that I don’t like to be disturbed by either 
a rat or a rabbit promenading on my 
countenance after business hours, but I 
would just as soon have the one as the other. 
A rat-bite, though, is no joke—not only 
keen and deep, but the commonly-received 
belief in its poisonous natureisnotaltogether 
devoid of reason. There is nothing veno- 
mous about the natural secretions of a rat’s 
mouth, so that its bite cannot, in itself, be 
considered anything more than a mechanical 
injury ; but it frequently happens with all 
carnivorous animals that particles of their 
food, possibly decomposed, are adherent to 
the teeth and are so deposited in the wound, 
producing an unhealthy ulcer, or even fatal 
contamination of the system. 

That deep-rooted article of a sailor’s faith 
—the desertion of a doomed ship by her 
rats before she sails on her fatal voyage— 
is a pleasing instance of the development 
of a superstition from a fact. It has 
happened in more cases than one that the 
swarming upwards of the rats from the hold 
has first notified to the crew the existence 
of a leak below, and that the water was 
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pouring in on the haunts and fastnesses of 
the vermin in her bilges or lining. One 
can imagine a ship lying in port, with all 
her cargo discharged and stores cleared out, 
being forsaken by her little four-footed 
tenants readily enough, especially if she 
chanced to be berthed alongside a grain- 
carrier or East Indiaman laden with nice 
things. As little sentimental devotion to 
their old craft as prescience of her fate is 
to be ascribed to them. Why is it that 
every ship carries a greater or less number 
of these grey-skinned stowaways, no matter 
what her freight may consist of, where she 
may come from, or whither she may be 
bound ? They come aboard from wharves 
and jetties, amongst the piles or in the 
warehouses of which they always abound ; 
not unfrequently they are hoisted in with 
bales of cargo or provisions ; and it is said 
that they sometimes swim off from the 
land or from one vessel to another. 

The spectacle presented by the cavernous 
space underneath a wooden wharf at low 
tide, its naked mud crawling with obscene 
crabs or heaving with wriggling horrors, its 
green pillars and encrusted ceiling dripping 
with slimy filth, and its gloom alive with 
shapeless, shadowy rats, is a dream of 
delirium tremens or the Inferno, and is 
enough to make anyone a confirmed muro- 
phobe for the remainder of his natural life. 

Once established in their floating home, it 
is almost impossible to eradicate them. The 
facilities for concealment are very numerous 
and, as a rule, there is such an abundance 
of sustenance for them. Traps they will 
rarely enter ; they are suspicious of poison, 
and if they are beguiled into taking it they 
get away behind bulkheads and into other 
inaccessible places to die, and so breed a 
pestilence. Anything with a very strong 
admixture of arsenic will preserve the 
bodies from corruption, unless they get wet; 
but not one rat in a hundred will even sniff 
at such a compound, and its trial generally 
results in the poisoning of every domes- 
ticated animal on board, and ends by its 
finding its way into the coffee one morning, 
or something of that sort. Occasionally, 
however, rats will make a mistake, and it is 
no uncommon thing to pick them up dead 
in the holds of ships which carry dried 
hides, in the preparation of which a great 
deal of arsenic is used. I remember, too, 
that at hospital we used now and then— 
very seldom, though there were plenty of 
them in the drains and sewers below—to 
find a stiffened rodent in the dissecting- 
room of a morning, the “subjects” being 





strongly impregnated with red lead and 
arsenic from the injection used to distend 
the arteries. Dry docking a ship and 
stripping her inside, or sinking her in 
harbour, are two extreme measures which 
are sometimes resorted to for the extermi- 
nation of these pests and cockroaches as 
well ; the first’ remedy an ineffectual one, 
and the other worse than the disease, one 
would imagine. After all, there is nothing 
like the moral effect of the harmless 
necessary cat. 

Although pussy is the unrelenting enemy 
of rats and they stand in wholesome awe of 
her presence, she is not always victorious in 
her encounters with them. I have seen a cat 
rolled over and over by a patriarch on whom 
she had pounced, and retire from the fray, 
discomfited, with a severe bite through the 
lip. In connection with cats and rats, I will 
mention two episodes that I could scarcely 
have believed possible, had they not come 
under my immediate notice. On board the 
Elbe we had a grand, great, yellow cat in the 
after part of the ship—for cats have their 
own well-defined homes afloat as ashore, and 
resent intrusion within their boundariesfrom 
feline rivals quite as conservatively as their 
brethren who enjoy the blessings of the 
land. Sandy, then, reigned over the saloon 
and quarter-deck, and was the most accom- 
plished and gentlemanly cat I was ever 
acquainted with. One morning, while we 
were lying in the Scheldt abreast of 
Antwerp, Sandy was seated on the rail, 
watching the disembarking of the cargo and 
the various operations of the small craft 
which surrounded the steamer with that 
responsible air of genera] superintendence 
which distinguished him, when he suddenly 
caught sight of a rat in one of the lighters 
alongside. Without a second’s hesitation 
he sprang down from the rail sheer into the 
lighter’s cargo-space, a descent of fully thirty 
feet, perhaps more! As may be expected, 
he was nearly killed by the fall, and lay for 
days almost insensible ; but we nursed him 
round again with beef-tea and brandy. 

The other incident was horrible. I had 
brought an old cat with me, on joining a 
certain rat-ridden ship, knowing him to be 
a good sporting animal; it was not mine, 
but one I had borrowed for the voyage on 
hearing the vessel’s reputation for natural 
history. She was fairly over-run with 
vermin from stem to stern, but it appeared 
that there was an extraordinary concen- 
tration of the ratty element in the store- 
rooms underneath the fore-peak. Nothing 
served to restrain their depredations, or to 
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diminish their numbers and audacity ; it 
was scarcely safe to venture down there, 
and the store-keeper was at his wits’ end 
to know how to protect the articles under 
his charge. At length he asked me to 
allow him to put Tim down there at night, 
not so much in the hope of destroying the 
rats as of scaring them away. Tim was 
accordingly conducted thither before the 
gratings were put on, and left there, with his 
saucer of bread-and-milk, hismat, andnolack 
of company. In the morning nothing re- 
mained of him but gnawed bones and some 
scraps of grey fur. 

It may be foolish to “ bell the cat” on 
land, and must undoubtedly lessen its 
chance of catching its prey; but I am 
convinced that rats soon learn to asso- 
ciate the sound with the cat’s where- 
abouts and to dread it, and that this 
keeps them at a greater distance. (By 
the way, it is remarkable with what 
wonderful skill and wariness a cat thus 
decorated will contrive to move without 
ringing, after a little practice.) I believe 
that poor Timmy would never have fallen 
a victim if I had not removed the little 
bell from his collar before he went below 
the hatches on that fatal night. It is said 
to be a capital plan to hang a little bell 


round a rat’s neck and let him return to the 
place from whence he came, where, if all be 
true, he will frighten his messmates away 


like an evil spirit—or a good one. One 
can easily suppose that the apparition of a 
comrade, risen from the trap and come 
back from the other world with such a 
portent added to his personality, might 
well be discomposing to the nerves of his 
fellows. I knew of one that was treated in 
this way. We used to hear him at intervals 
for some months tinkling behind bulk- 
heads or underneath covering-boards, but 
I think the other rats accepted him as a 
case of some peculiar form of disease not 
contagious or infectious. 

Marvellously cunning are rats in recog- 
nising devices for their capture. Toasted 
cheese and rank fish are the baits commonly 
employed, since the far penetrating odour 
of these lures them to the spot where the 
trap is set ; but in places where they are so 
plentiful that their resort may be counted 
upon, nothing is so likely to induce them 
to enter as a bit of fruit or lettuce, of which 
they are passionately fond. Another very 
successful dodge for catching them in bulk 
is to strew a room liberally with some 
highly-seasoned thirst-producing food—salt 
cheese, for instance, or pepper-corns and 





hemp-seed—and arrange a bucket of water 
in such a way, either by means of a tilting 
board or greased rim, that when they go to 
drink they may tumble in and be unable to 
get out again. A friend of mine asserts that 
no bait is so attractive to them as simple 
paper (they certainly seem to be very fond 
of it), and suggests that they would 
greedily devour blotting- paper impreg- 
nated with some fluid poison disguised 
with their favourite oil of anise. How 
this might be Ido not know; but I should 
doubt it, considering what ’cute analytical 
noses these little toxicologists have; but 
it is worth trying. Deer and such-like 
animals are highly absorbent of paper. I 
knew a fellow who possessed a pet brocket 
that could do no wrong, until one day it 
went into his cabin and ate a number 
of five-dollar notes; since which he has 
looked upon the Cervide as a very inferior 
group, and genus Cariacus as distinctly 
immoral, 

tats are notoriously inimical to birds. 
Canaries and other similar feathered pets 
in cages are often destroyed by them, 
though parrots and all but the smallest 
paroquets appear to be able to keep the 
ageressors at bay. I have been tolerably 
fortunate in this respect on the whole, 
but I once lost by rats sixteen beautiful 
tanagers the first night I had them ; the 
rats got into the bamboo cage readily 
enough, and if any of the birds escaped 
being eaten they flew away. 

At the Zoological Gardens they are 
greatly troubled with rats and mice. Most 
visitors must have observed them here and 
there, even in the day-time, especially in 
the large enclosures, such as the kangaroos’, 
where they almost vie with the sparrows 
in impudence while securing stray bits of 
bun, or about the cages of sleepy and 
nocturnal animals like the sloths and 
opossums close by. They are a serious 
nuisance, since, though they rarely kill 
anything, they disturb the creatures, par- 
ticularly the birds, during the night. The 
very pretty characteristic grotto for the 
smaller waders and aquatic birds, which 
occupies the western end of the fish-house, 
has been emptied and entirely pulled to 
pieces and reconstructed twice on account 
of these torments. 

Farm-yards suffer terribly from their 
ravages ; I shall never forget the spectacle 
of a heap of nineteen young ducklings, 
which had not only been killed but 
carried from the coops to a space under- 
neath some trestles in a cider-cellar, 
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a considerable journey involving a jump 
through a window four feet above the 
ground—all effected in a single night, and 
apparently by a very few rats, as the bodies 
were hardly mangled at all. 

Whoever goes in for keeping pets of any 
description must be always on the look-out 
for rats, since, if the animals themselves 
do not prove objects of attraction, the food 
in their cages will. I once had one of 
those rare, exquisite, golden marmosets 
known as lion-monkeys (Midas rosalia), 
which I kept on a light chain with a swivel 
and travelling-ring in order that he might 
have plenty of exercise. Suddenly he took 
to breaking his chain night after night. 
Every morning he was discovered to be 
adrift, and as he was a tolerably tame 
though highly nervous monkey, I was 
puzzled to account for this, until I guessed 
rightly that he must have been startled by 
some marauding rat, prowling around his 
pannikin of rice. So the next night I 
baited a cage-trap and set it in the direct 
course that the intruder must take to reach 
his perch. But in the morning the chain 
was snapped and dangled vacantly from 
the ring as before, the pannikin was empty, 
and Leo was seated very comfortably in 
the rat-trap and had eaten up all the toasted 
cheese. A plucky little Merian’s opossum 
(Didelphys dorsigera), however, acted very 
differently, and tore to pieces a rat twice 
as big as himself which had ventured into 
his box one night, although ordinarily 
the gentlest little beast imaginable, never 
requiring to be confined or biting anyone 
who handled him. 

I was attempting to administer one of 
these vermin to a palm-viper once, but 
bungled in opening the trap, and the rat 
slipped away between the door and the 
aperture of the snake-case ; so there was 
nothing for it but to replace the rugs over 
the latter (it was cold weather) with a 
general malediction on rats, traps, blankets, 
and vipers. A day or two afterwards, a 
strong savour, as of organic decomposition, 
arose. But where one has fifty or sixty 
live animals collected in a small cabin, 
with the port-hole screwed up and every 
cranny and ventilator carefully stuffed to 
keep out the cold during the last days of 
a homeward voyage, and moreover with 
the temperature artificially raised to the 
highest possible pitch, a few smells more 
or less don’t count. This particular fra- 
grance, however, grew so marked in its 
individuality, and so powerful and pre- 
eminent over the rest, that I became 





interested at length, and sought for its 
origin. I noticed that it was exhaled most 
liberally when the hot water tins among 
the snake-boxes were refilled ; this led me 
to examine the coverings, and there, sure 
enough, I discovered the rat between the 
layers of one of the rugs,greatly deteriorated 
since I last saw him. He had no doubt 
slipped in under the rug to hide, as it lay 
thrown aside in a careless heap, and had 
held on to it while I folded it up; then, 
unable to find his way out, he must have 
been stifled by the damp heat and want of 
air. A dead rat below par has a bouquet 
which is quite sui generis when you get it 
neat. 

It is often said that a rat, caught by the 
tail in a gin, will bite that member through 
to escape when it hears approaching foot- 
steps. I have never met with anyone 
who has witnessed such a thing, and it 
seems far from probable, since rats are 
great cowards in respect of physical pain, 
One can understand that a rat held by the 
end of the tail might break it involuntarily 
in the desperation of its fright and in its 
struggles to get away; but I have seen 
one caught by the extreme tip of the toe 
in a small bird-trap, and resort to no such 
surgery. 

A lady was seated at the piano on board 
the Elbe one evening, when she suddenly 
crushed a tiny new-born rat under one 
of the pedals! I rather suspected the 
existence of a nest somewhere about there, 
as I had found a young one sprawling all 
alone on the carpet close by the same day, 
and had concluded that I had disturbed its 
mamma in the act of transferring it to some 
other retreat, causing her to abandon it and 
ensure her own safety in accordance with 
the unromantic, common-sense law which 
obtains throughout animated Nature when- 
ever it comes to the point. After this 
little interlude, the fair pianiste resumed 
her playing, when presently she felt some- 
thing running over her feet. Born in a 
land where enforced familiarity breeds 
contempt for all such trifles, and braver 
than most European young ladies would 
have shown themselves, she merely kicked 
it away twice; but she could not repress a 
small shriek when on looking down she 
beheld what she at first took to be a snake 
lying partly under the body of the instru- 
ment. It was only the old rat’s tail pro- 
jecting ana lashing to and fro, but the 
mistake was not inexcusable; I think it 
was the biggest I ever saw. I had my 
foot on it instantly, and held it so until 
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somebody fetched an iron winch-handle 
and despatched it; the creature turned 
and buried its teeth in my boot, but it 
made no attempt to sever the link that 
bound it. Underneath the piano were two 
more young ones—a delicate banquet 
altogether for a certain hungry little wasp- 
snake. 

Why do we not more frequently follow 
the snakes’ example, and eat the rodents 
that so despitefully use us? I don't 
suppose that many people would care about 
adding the denizens of our city sewers to 
their ménn, but what rational objection 
can there be to good, wholesome, barn-fed 
rats? They know what is good for them- 
selves, depend upon it, and do not feed on 
offal and nastiness when better things are 
to be had. We eat ducks, and pigs, and 
crabs, and all sorts of fish, in comparison 
with which the rats are bright and blame- 
less patterns of dietetic morality. I have 
tasted such, caught with snares down in a 
Kentish hop-garden—every one of them, 
no doubt, in its well-nourished maturity, 
representing the materials of a great many 
loaves of bread, and cakes, and pie-crusts, 
with some neighbouring farmer or miller as 
its creditor for no small sum in the 
aggregate ; the flesh was as white as that 
of a chicken, and the flavour—well, I am 
afraid the highest praise I can award is 
that they bad no flavour and were 
therefore unobjectionable. But then I 
had to cook them myself; no servant 
would touch them; and as my know- 
ledge of the culinary art did not even 
include at that period those rough details 
with which my subsequent wanderings 
have perforce brought me acquainted, the 
process consisted simply of flaying, decapi- 
tation, curtailment, excavation, and twirl- 
ing them in front of the grate by means of 
a bent pin and a piece of cord. Dressed 
with as much care as is bestowed on a 
snipe or woodcock, I am persuaded that 
they would he by no means an unworthy 
adjunct to the table. In China they are 
exposed for sale everywhere, split open, 
dried, pressed, and powdered with a finely- 
ground white bark, looking like haddocks, 
as they hang in long strings over the 
vendor's stall. We get tinned beef and 
mutton from all quarters of the globe, 
tinned oysters from America, tinned ox- 
tongues from the Plate, tinned kangaroo 
from Australia, why don’t our Celestial 
friends send us their prepared rats, as they 
do their over-rated birds’-nest soup, in 
tins ? ' 





The Rev. B. Vernon, in his Early 
Recollections of Jamaica, tells us that 
the black slaves were in the habit of 
roasting and eating all the rats they could 
catch, I should think, however, that 
such a practice must have been exceptional 
or limited to a particular district, since 
negroes -in these climates live principally 
upon fruits and vegetables, and if pressed 
by want of animal food, would find it, one 
would think, without resorting to vermin, 
in the birds, fish, molluscs, crustaceans, and 
edible reptiles with which such regions 
abound. But it seems extraordinary that 
a prejudice against this ever-present supply 
of fresh meat should exist at sea, even 
among crews who are rotting with scurvy 
bred of salt provisions, while the rats 
are quietly battening on their peas and 
biscuit. 

Several Arctic voyagers have given us an 
account of the benefit derived from their 
consumption. Dr. Kane taught his men 
to shoot them with blunt arrows, then boil 
them, mince them up, roll the meat into 
balls with melted tallow, and keep them 
frozen until they were required. But 
although he himself attributes his compara- 
tive immunity from scurvy to their use, in 
most of these instances their value as food 
seems only to have been recognised when 
the crews were in imminent danger of star- 
vation, or suggested by the amusement of 
hunting the little poachers during the long 
night. 

What tremendous noises rats are capable 
of producing! It is mueh easier to under- 
stand that they should have given a repu- 
tation of being haunted to many a house by 
their unearthly clatter and simulation of 
footsteps, sweeping of garments, and other 
sounds, than to divine how so much uproar 
can be caused by such tiny agents. I 
believe it is in great measure due to their 
propensity for seizing and shaking every 
moveable point they get hold of; it is 
marvellous, too, what heavy bodies they will 
drag about—and all, very often, without 
any apparent reason beyond sheer wanton 
playfulness. Four white rats, confined in 
a shallow box, the lid of which was rather 
loose, occasioned their owner to get up 
twice in the middle of the night under the 
impression that thieves were breaking into 
his house, though he knew the rats were 
down below ; and there is no doubt that a 
great many well-authenticated ghosts are 
susceptible of being laid with phosphor- 
paste, or exorcised by means of a bit of 
toasted cheese. 
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GENTLEMANLY JOE. 
A STORY. 

THAT was the name by which he was 
known in the banking-house of Ducat, 
Gulden, and Ducat, or at least in that 
branch of it which did a thriving business 
in the great commercial city of Birches- 
pool, It did not require more than five 
minutes’ acquaintance, however, to inform 
the uninitiated that the apparently com- 
plimentary epithet was bestowed rather 
from a keen sense of humour on the part 
of his five fellow-clerks, than on account 
of any exceptional claims to blue blood in 
the case of Mr. Joseph Smith himself. 
Even the casual customer, whose know- 
ledge of Joe was limited to watching his self- 
satisfied smirk and enormous watch-guard, 
at the other side of the shining mahogany 
desk, or admiring the emphasis with which 
he utilised his moistened thumb in over- 
coming the gregarious leaves of his ledger, 
must have been struck by the misappro- 
priate epithet. To us, however, who had, 
so to say, sat at his feet and marvelled at 
the war of independence which he was 
carrying on against the Queen’s English— 
a guerilla warfare consisting in attacks 
upon aspirates, and the cutting off of 
straggling g’s—to us our fanciful sobri- 
quet was a joke of the first water. If 
anything could have enhanced our enjoy- 
ment of it, it was the innocent gravity 
with which our companion accepted the 
doubtful title, and, after one feeble remon- 
strance, adopted it for ever as his own 
prerogative and right. 

The circumstances of that remonstrance 
deserve to be recorded. Before the arrival 
of Mr. Joseph Smith from the paternal 
training-stables—his father was a successful 
sporting tout who had developed into 
a trainer—our office had been a particularly 
aristocratic one. Welstead, our senior 
clerk, was a fine handsome young fellow 
of twenty-six, who came of a good Scotch 
strain, and was occasionally understood to 
make dark allusions concerning the extinct 
Earldom of Stirling. Dullan and Moreby 
were Oxford men, well-connected and well- 
read ; Little Sparkius was the son of a High 
Church clergyman ; and I had some of the 
best blood of Wales in my veins. No 


wonder, then, that our dignity was hurt by 
the appearance of a loudly-dressed scor- 
butic-looking youth, with horse-shoe pin, 
and a necktie suggestive of spectrum 
analysis, upon the very stool lately vacated 


—most gentlemanly and quiet of man- 
kind. 

For a few days we contented ourselves 
with observing the habits and customs of 
the creature. There was an audacity about 
his vulgarity, and a happy unconscious- 
ness of all offence, which fairly disarmed 
criticism. It was not until he began to 
address us as “old pals,” and went the 
length of playing a small practical joke 
upon little Sparkins, that a spirit of resis- 
tance began to stir within our bosoms, and 
that Welstead, as usual, was pushed forward 
as our mouthpiece. 

*“ You see, Smith,” he remarked in his 
most Janguid tones, “you have been in 
our office for a comparatively short period, 
and yet you have taught us many things 
which were new to us. There is a natural 
buoyancy about your character which 
points you out as one calculated to shine 
in the most select circles. Before your 
arrival we had never learned to designate 
ladies as ‘ fillies,’ nor had we heard of the 
‘real gents’ whom you mention as having 
frequented your father’s establishment. 
These things interest and please us. Allow 
us to show some small sense of the honour 
your society confers upon us, by christen- 
ing you as ‘ Gentlemanly Joe,’ excusing the 
liberty we take with your name in conside- 
ration of the alliteration.” 

A great part of this speech must have 
been lost upon Mr. Joseph, but never did 
elaborate sarcasm fall so utterly flate 
Instead of being offended, as we had fondly 
hoped would be the case, he burst into an 
uproarious fit of laughter, and slapped 
his gaitered leg with the ebony ruler as 
a token of delight. “Haw! haw!” he 
roared, writhing about on the top of the 
high stool. ‘‘Whatever'll father say! 
Oh, law, to think of it! ‘ Gentlemanly 
Joe’—eh? Youre right, though; you're 
right, and not ashamed to own up 
neither. I said when I was comin’ up, 
‘ Father,’ says I, ‘ T’ll teach them a trick or 
two,’ and I have, hain’t I? Of course we're 
all gents here, for clerks is mostly reckoned 
such, but it do make a difference when a 
man hasbeen brought in contac’ with the real 
thing. You can call me Gentlemanly Joe, 
an’ pleasure, but not as meaning to imply 
that there is any in this room not such, 
though, maybe, not one of you has seen 
a belted hurl give your father one in the 
short ribs and holler out, ‘ You're a deep 
old scoundrel, Smith, and one as knows 
how many beans makes five!’” 





by my old college friend Vernon Hawkins 


Welstead’s face at the idea of his gouty 
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and dyspeptic governor receiving such 
an attention at the hands of nobility was 
so ludicrous that we all burst into a roar 
of laughter, which ended our first and last 
attempt to take a serious rise out of our 
bucolic companion. It is true that his life 
was spent under a continual shower of small 
jokes and chaff, and that his new name 
superseded his old one, but there was a 
massive simplicity about the man, and a 
marvellous power of converting the most 
unpromising remarks into compliments, 
which rendered him a very disconcerting 
individual to attack. Allusions to his hat, 
necktie, or any other peculiarity of raiment 
were met by his eternal horse-laugh, 
and an earnest recommendation that we 
should allow him to send down to the 
country and procure fac-similes for all and 
each of us. ‘You hain’t got nothin’ spicy 
in Birchespool,” he would remark. “ Lord, 
I know a place at ’ome where you can get 
your collars spotted over with fox’s ’eads 
instead of bein’ plain white, which is a poor 
colour at the best.” I think he imagined 
that it was nothing but want of money 
which induced us to refuse to purchase 
these and other luxuries, and he was wont 
to throw out allusions as to “it’s not cost- 
ing us nothink,” while he jingled the loose 
coins in his trouser-pockets. 

Town life did not improve Joseph. On 
the contrary he deteriorated. During the 

rst six months that he honoured the office 
with his presence, he not only lost none of 
the traits which he had brought with him 
from his father’s stables, but he grafted 
upon them everything which is objection- 
able in the city snob. The premonitory 
symptoms were a suspicious waxiness of the 
half-dozen hairs which adorned his upper-lip, 
and the appearance of a large diamond-ring 
with a greenish and vitreous hue. His 
next venture wasan eye-glass; and he finally 
launched forth into a light ulster, decorated 
with a large black check, which gave him 
the appearance of being inside a cage, with 
his head projecting at one end and his feet 
at the other. ‘It’s a proper thing for a 
gent to wear,” he remarked. ‘“ When you 
see a get-up like this you knows at a glance 
who’s a cad and who ain’t ”—a sentiment 
which we all very cordially endorsed. 

In spite of these peculiarities we learned 
not only to tolerate the Gentleman, but 
even to like him. Indeed, we hardly knew 
how strong this feeling was until he be- 
took himself into the country on a fort- 
night’s leave, carrying with him ulster, 


eye-glass, ring, and everything else which. 





was calculated to impress the rustics and 
stamp him as the natural associate of the 
“belted hurl.” He left quite a vacancy 
behind him. There was a dead level of 
equality about the five of us which deprived 
life of all its piquancy. Even Welstead, 
who had disliked him from the first, was 
fain to confess that he was good fun, and 
that he wished him back. After all, if his 
laugh was obtrusive it was hearty, and his 
quaint, vulgar face had sincerity and good- 
nature stamped upon every line of it. It 
was with unaffected pleasure that we heard 
a loud view-halloa in the street one morning 
just after the opening of the doors, and saw 
our friend swaggering in, more ugly, more 
dressy, and, if possible, more vulgar than 
before. 

Newsome, our bank manager, was an 
excellent fellow, and on the best terms 
with all of us. As we were all single men, 
with a very limited circle of friends in 
Birchespool, he kindly gave us the run of 
his house, and it was seldom that a week 
passed without our enjoying a musical 
evening there, winding up with one of 
the choice little suppers for which Mrs. 
Newsome was celebrated. On these occa- 
sions, since distinctions would be invidious, 
Gentlemanly Joe used to be present in all 
his glory, with a very large white-frilled 
shirt-front, and another vitreous fragment 
sparkling gloomily in the middle of it. 
This, with a watch-chain which reminded 
one of the chain cable of a schooner, was 
his sole attempt at ornamentation, for, as 
he used to say, ‘‘It ain’t good form to 
show you're richer than .your neighbours, 
even if you are. Too much like a Sheeny, 
don’t you know ?” 

Joe was an endless source of amusement 
to Cissy Newsome, a mischievous, dark- 
eyed little brunette of eightcen, the sole 
child of the manager. We had all fallen in 
love with Cissy at one time or another, 
but had had to give it up on finding that 
her heart was no longer her own to bestow. 
Charles Welstead had known her from 
childhood, and the affection of early youth 
had ripened into love on both sides. 
Never was there a more fondly attached 
couple, nor one to whom the path seemed 
to lie so smoothly, for old Welstead had 
been Newsome’s personal friend, and 
Charles’s prospects were of the brightest. 

On these pleasant evenings which I have 
mentioned, it was great fun to see Joe 
darting into the drawing-room and en- 
deavouring to secure a seat in the neigh- 
bourhood of the young lady, with a pro- 
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found disregard for any claims her parents 
might have upon his courtesy. If he 
attained the coveted position he would 
lean back in his chair with what he 
imagined to be an air of easy gentility, 
and regale her with many anecdotes of 
horses and dogs, with occasional reminis- 
cences of the “big nobs” who had had 
professional relations with his father. On 
such occasions Miss Cissy would imitate 
him to his face in the most amusing way, 
looking all the time as demure as a little 
mouse, while Welstead leaned up against 
the piano, not quite sure whether to laugh 
or be angry. Even he usually broke down, 
however, when the two came to discuss 
“ hetiquette,” and Joe, in his character of 
gentleman, laid down his views as to when 
a “ feller should raise ’is ’at,” and when not. 
The argument was generally closed by a 
burst of laughter from all of us, in which 
Joseph would join, though protesting loudly 
that he was unable to see the joke. 

It is a proverbially dangerous thing to 
play with edged tools. Ihave never been 
sure whether Smith knew how matters 
stood between Welstead and the young 
lady. I am inclined to think that at first 
he did not. Perhaps, if some one had 
informed him of it then, he might have 
mastered his feelings, and much misery 
have been averted. It was clear to us 
young fellows who had gone through the 
same experience how things were tending, 
but we held our tongues rather than spoil 
what we considered a capital joke. Cissy 
may have seen it too, and given him a little 
mischievous encouragement—at least, young 
ladies have the credit of not being blind in 
such cases. Certainly Smith pursued his 
hopeless suit with a vigour which as- 
tonished us. During business hours he 
lived in a sort of day-dream, musing upon 
his perch like some cogitative fowl, and 
getting into endless trouble over his 
accounts, while every evening found him 
interfering with Welstead’s téte-d-téte at 
the high corner house in Eldon Street. 

At last the crash came. There was no 
need to ask what had happened, when little 
Joe slunk quietly into the office one 
morning with dishevelled hair, melancholy 
face, and eyes bleared with the wakefulness 
of a restless night. We never learnt the 
particulars of his dismissal. Suffice it that 
he was informed once and for ever that a 
gap which there was no crossing lay 
between Miss Cissy Newsome and himself. 
He bore up bravely, and tried to hug his 
sorrow to his heart, and hide it from the 





vulgar gaze of mankind, but he became an 
altered man. What had been but a pass- 
ing fancy with us, had taken root in his 
very soul and grown there, so that he, who 
had hardly known when it was planted, 
was now unable to wrench it out. The 
ordeal he had gone through chastened him 
to a great extent from his vulgarity by 
toning down his natural spirits, and though 
he occasionally ventured upon a “ Haw! 
haw!” it was painfully’ artificial, and a 
good deal more suggestive of a dirge than 
of merriment. The worst feature of his 
case was that every week increased the 
gloom which hung over him. We began to 
suspect that our estimate of his charac- 
ter had been a superficial one, and that 
there were depths in the little man’s 
soul of whose existence we had been 
ignorant. 

Four months had passed away. None 
of us had changed much during that time, 
with the exception of the Gentleman. We 
saw little of him except in office hours. 
Where he spent the rest of the day was a 
mystery. Once I met him late at night in 
the docks, stumbling along among ring- 
bolts and chains, careless of the fact that a 
trip or slip might send him into eternity. 
Another time I saw a cloaked figure 
lurking in the shadow beside the house in 
Eldon Street, which fled round the corner 
on my approach. His naturally unhealthy 
complexion had become so cadaverous, > 
the sandy eyebrows and moustache stoo 
out quite dark against it. His clothes 
hung loosely on his figure. The eye-glass 
was discarded. Even the once gorgeous 
ring seemed to have assumed a sombre and 
melancholy lustre, as if in sympathy with 
the feelings of its owner. His manner had 
lost all its old audacity, and become timid 
and retiring. I doubt if any of his rustic 
acquaintances would have recognised their 
gaudy Joseph in the shambling unkempt 
figure which haunted the counting-house 
of Ducat, Gulden, and Ducat. 

The termination of Welstead’s engage- 
ment began to draw near. It had been 
arranged that after his marriage he was to 
be promoted to the management of another 
branch in a distant part of the country. 
This approaching break-up in our little 
circle drew us all closer together, and made 
us the more sorry that the general harmony 
should be destroyed by the unhappiness of 
one of our number. If we could have 
cheered him we would, but there was 
something in his look, for all his snobbish- 
ness, which forbade even sympathy on a 
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subject so sacred. He endeavoured to put 
on a careless manner when he joined us 
all in wishing Welstead good luck at mid- 
day on the Saturday preceding the Monday 
on which the wedding was to take place. 
We expected then that we should not see 
our fellow-clerk again until he appeared in 
the character of bridegroom. How little 
did we guess the catastrophe which was 
impending ! 

I remember that Saturday evening well. 
It was in January, and a clear wintry sky, 
with a suspicion of an aurora in its nor- 
thern quarter, spread over the great city. 
There was a slight frost in the air, and the 
ground clinked cheerily under foot. One 
of my fellow-clerks—Dullan—and I had 
kept by little Smith all day, for there was 
a wild look about his eyes which made us 
think it might be unsafe to leave him to 
his own devices. We dined at a restau- 
rant, and afterwards dropped into a theatre, 
where Joe’s ghastly face in the stalls had a 
very depressing effect upon the panto- 
mime. We were walking slowly home- 
wards after supper, it being then between 
twelve and one, when we saw a great 
crimson glow upon the heavens, such as 
aurora never threw, and a fire-engine 
dashed past us with a whistle and a clang, 
the big-boned shaggy horses whirling it 


along at such a rate that we only caught a 
glimpse of a flash of lights and a cluster of 
bearded, helmeted heads suspended, as it 
were, in the darkness. 

I have always had a weakness for fires. 
There is something grand and ennobling 
in the irresistible sweep of a great volume 


of flame. I could moralise over a confla- 
gration as Chateaubriand did over Niagara. 
Dullan is of the same bent of mind, and 
the Gentleman was ready to -turn any- 
where from his own thoughts. We all 
began running in the direction of the 
blaze. 

At first we ran languidly, jogging along 
with many other people who were hurry- 
ing towards the same goal. Then, as we 
came into a quarter of the town which 
we knew well, we almost involuntarily 
quickened our pace, until, tearing round a 
familiar corner at racing speed, we pulled 
up, and gazed silently into each other's pale 
faces. There, not a hundred yards from 
us, stood the high house of Eldon Street— 
the house under whose hospitable roof we 
had spent so many happy hours—with 
the red flames licking round the whole 
lower storey, and spurting out of every 
chink and crevice, while a dense pall of 





smoke obscured the upper windows and 
the roof. 

We dashed through the crowd together, 
and fought our way to the clear space on 
which the firemen were connecting their 
hose. As we reached them, a half-naked 
man, bare-footed and dishevelled, was 
pleading with the superintendent, clutch- 
ing frantically at his arm, and pointing up 
into the dark clouds above him, already 
rent with jagged streaks of ascending 
flame. 

“Too short!” he screamed in a voice 
which we were horrified to recognise as 
that of Mr. Newsome. “It can’t be—it 
mustn’t be! There are more escapes than 
one. Oh, man, man, she is burning— 
choking — suffocating! Do something! 
Save her! My child—my beautiful child 
—the only one I have !” 

In the agony of his fear, he fell at the 
fireman’s feet and implored his assistance. 

I was paralysed by the horror of the 
thing. The situation was apparent at a 
glance. There, seen dimly through the 
smoke, was Cissy Newsome’s window, 
while beneath it, separated by a broad 
expanse of wall, was the head of the fire- 
escape. It was too short by a good twelve 
feet. The whole lower storey was one 
seething mass of fire, so that there seemed 
no possibility of approach from that direc- 
tion. A horrible feeling of impotence 
came over me. There was no sign of 
movement at the young lady’s window, 
though crawling trails of flame had 
climbed up to it and festooned it round 
with their red garlands. I remember 
hoping in my heart that she had been suffo- 
cated in her sleep, and had never awoke to 
the dreadful reality. 

I have said that we were paralysed for 
the moment. The spell was rapidly broken. 
“This way, lads!” cried a resolute voice, 
and Charley Welstead broke in among us 
with a fireman’s hatchet in his hand. We 
pushed after him as he rushed round to 
the rear of the house, where there was a 
door usually used by the servants. It was 
locked, but a couple of blows shattered it 
to pieces. We hurried up the stone 
kitchen stairs, with the plaster falling in 
strips all round us, and the flags so hot 
that they burned into the soles of our 
boots. At the head of the stairs there 
was a second door, thicker and stronger 
than the first, but nearly charred through 
by the fire. 

“Give me room!” gasped Welstead, 
swinging round his axe. 
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‘Don’t do it, sir,” cried a stalwart fire- 
man, seizing him by the wrist; ‘‘there’s 
flames on the other side of that door.” 

“Let me go!” roared Charley. 

“We're dead men if you break it !” 

“Let me go!” ~ 

“ Drop it, sir; drop it !” 

There was a momentary struggle, and 
the axe clattered down upon the stone 
steps. It had hardly time to fall before 
some one caught it up. I could not see 
who for the dense blue reek of smoke. A 
man dashed past the fireman, there was the 
crash of a parting lock, and a great lick of 
flame, like a hound unleashed, shot out and 
enveloped us. I felt its hot sear as it 
coiled round my face, and I remember 
nothing more until I found myself leaning 
against the door-post, breathing in the fresh 
sweet air of night, while Welstead, terribly 
burned, struggled furiously with the fire- 
man who held him back to prevent him 
from reascending the staircase, which was 
now a solid sheet of fire. 

“ Hold back, sir!” I heard the honest 
fellow growl ; “‘ain’t one life thrown away 
enough? That little cove—him with the 
gaiters—the same what broke the door— 
he’s gone. I seed him jump right slap into 
the middle of it. He won’t never come 
back no more!” 

Together we led Welstead round to the 
front once more, all three staggering like 
drunken men. The flames were higher 
than before, but the upper storey and the 
roof still rose above them like a black 
island in a sea of fire. There was Miss 
Cissy’s window dark and unopened, though 
the woodwork around it was in a glow. 
There was no sign of the flutter of a female 
dress. How terrible it was to stand and 
wait for the end, powerless to stretch out a 
saving hand. Poor Welstead leaned against 
me, sobbing like a child. A ghastly long- 
ing came into my heart that I might see 
flames in that room, that I might know 
it to be all over, and her pain and 
trouble at an end. ThenI heard the crash 
of glass falling outwards, and I bent my 
head to avoid seeing the very thing that I 
had wished for; and then there broke upon 
my ear a shout from ten thousand voices, 
so wildly exultant and madly jubilant that 
I never hope to hear the like again. 

Welstead and I looked up. Balanced 
upon the narrow ledge outside the window 
I had been watching, there was standing a 
man, framed as it were in fire. His clothes 
were hanging around him as a few tattered 
charred rags, and his very hair was in a 





blaze. The draught caused by knocking 
out the window had encouraged the flames, 
so that a lurid curtain hung behind him, 
while the ground was fully seventy feet 
below. Yet there, on the thin slip of stone, 
with Eternity on each side of him, stood 
Joe Smith, the uncouth and ungrammatical, 
tying two sheets together, while women 
sobbed “below and men shouted, and every 
hand was raised to bless him. He staggered 
and disappeared so suddenly that we feared 
he had fallen, but he was back again in an 
instant, not alone this time, for the girl he 
had come to save was slung over his 
shoulder. The brave fellow seemed to 
have doubts of the strength of his im- 
promptu rope, for he rested his own weight 
upon the nearly red-hot water-pipe during 
those twelve perilous feet, supporting Miss 
Newsome by the arm which clutched the 
sheet. Slowly, very slowly they descended, 
but at last his feet touched the topmost 
rung of the escape. Was it a dream that 
I heard a voice high above me say, “ Hall 
right, missy,” before a burst of cheering 
rang out which drowned every other sound. 

Miss Cissy, more frightened than hurt, 
was delivered over into her half-distracted 
father’s care, while I helped to lift Gentle- 
manly Joe from the escape. He lay 
panting upon the ground, burned and 
scorched, his sporting coat tattered and 
charred, while, strangely cuough, the pris- 
matic necktie and horse-shoe pin had 
escaped the general destruction, so as to 
present an absurd oasis amid the desert 
around. He lay without speaking or 
moving until Cissy Newsome was led past 
him on her way to a cab. Then he made 
a feeble gesture with his hand, which 
indicated that he wished to speak with 
her, and she stooped over him. No other 
ear but mine caught that whisper. 

“Don’t fret, miss,” he said, ‘‘’cause it 
was the wrong hoss came in. He's a 
good fellar—a deal better than me—and 
did as much, but hadn’t the luck.” 

A vulgar little speech, but Cissy’s eyes 
got very moist as she listened, and I’m not 
sure that mine didn’t too. 

The office was sadly reduced after that. 
With Welstead and the Gentleman on the 
sick-list, there were only four of us at the 
desk, and the reaction from the excitement 
had left us anything but lively. I can 
remember only one remark ventured upon 
during that first day. The dreary scratch- 
ing of pens had lasted unbroken for over 
an hour, when little Sparkins looked up 
from his ledger. 
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“T suppose you would call him a gentle- 
man after all,” he said. 

“ A very much better one than you will 
ever be,” growled Dullan, and we relapsed 
into the scratching of pens. 


I was present at the wedding of Charley 
Welstead and Cissy Newsome, when, after 
a long delay, it was finally celebrated. 
By the original arrangement I was to have 
figured as best man, but my post of honour 
was handed over to a certain very ugly 
young man whose appearance suggested 
the idea that he had spent the last few 
weeks in a mustard-poultice. Unromantic 
as it may seem, this youth not only went 
through his duties with all the nonchalance 
in the world, but danced at the subsequent 
festivities with the greatest vigour and grace. 
It is commonly rumoured that this activity 
of his, combined with sundry interesting 
anecdotes concerning horses and dogs, have 
so prevailed upon the heart of a susceptible 
young lady, that there is every probability 
of our having a repetition of the marriage 
ceremony. Should it be so, I trust that I 
may at last revert to my original position as 
best man. 





THE NIGHTINGALES. 
Do you forget the starry light, 
The glory of the southern night ; 
The wooing of the scented breeze, 
That rustled all the shadowy trees 3 
The tinkling of the falling streams, 
That mingled with our waking dreams ; 
And, echoing from the wooded vales, 
The nightingales, the nightingales ? 
Do you forget how passing fair, 
The Moorish palace nestled there, 
With arch, and roof, and coign, and niche, 
In carven beauty rare and rich ; 
With court, and hall, and corridor, 
Where we two lingered, o’er and o’er, 
While blent with old romantic tales 
The music of the nightingales? 
Do you forget the glowing noon, 
When by the fountain’s rhythmic tune, 
We talked of all that once had been, 
And peopled the calm lovely scene, 
With stately forms of elder times, 
Of history’s lore, and poet’s rhymes, 
And feats o’er which our fancy pales ; 
And thrilled through all, the nightingales? 
Do you forget those evening hours, 
Laden with breath of orange flowers? 
When we, from ruddy ramparts gazing, 
Saw the snow peaks in sunset blazing ; 
While Darro sang his ceaseless song, 
Sweeping his aloe banks along ; 
And leaning on the gallery rails, 
We listened to the nightingales ? 
And in the flush of dying day 
Down, far below, Granada lay ; 
While chiming from her hundred towers, 
Her bells pealed out the vesper hours; . 
And in the soft warm scented hush, 
The Vega smiled through roseate bluish ; 
And, ringing through her flowery vales, 
Rose up the song of nightingales, 





Do you forget? The wakening year, 
Is grey and cold and dreary here ; 
Needs but to close our tired eyes, 
And see the lovely pageant rise ; 

Of fairy halls, and rose-crowned hills, 
And sweeping elms and dancing rills ; 
And, ere the sunny vision pales, 
Once more to hear the nightingales. 





SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES. 
NO. VIL OUR FARMER. 


Smion DEVEREL, of Cobb Hall Farm, 
was our farmer par excellence in Shilling- 
bury. There was Mr. Dredge, of White 
Olland, and Mr. Bullen, of Carbury, and 
both of these farmed much more land than 
Simon Deverel; but they were always 
Mr. Dredge and Mr. Bullen, whilst honest 
Simon was always Farmer Deverel and 
nothing else. When I first remember him 
he was a tall man of forty-five or there- 
abouts, lean and weather-beaten, with a 
slight stoop in his shoulders. He was good- 
looking, with a mass of richly curling 
brown hair, regular features, which would 
have been handsome if the elements had 
been less churlish, and deep, dark-brown 
eyes, always very tender, and often melan- 
choly in their expression. His voice was 
low and gentle, and a pleasant one to 
listen to, though he always spoke in the 
richest vernacular. In short, a better- 
tempered, kinder - hearted fellow than 
Farmer Deverel did not live in all the 
county. 

Simon had married early; but he had 
been a widower many years when I first 
knew him. His short married life had not 
been a happy one, and there were reports 
that his wife had been a lazy slattern who 
had killed herself with gin-drinking. Then 
Simon took back, to rule his house, his 
mother, who had gone away when the wife 
was brought home. There had been much 
bitterness of feeling and many hard words 
when the old woman had taken her depar- 
ture. She had lived for fifteen years and 
more with her own mother-in-law, and she 
couldn’t see why what had been good 
enough for her should not be good enough 
for her daughter-in-law ; but the young 
woman’s tongue was as sharp as the old 
one’s; and, as she had behind her the 
support of her husband, the mother had 
to turn out. She went to a cottage in an 
adjoining village, and neither saw nor 
spoke to her son from the day she quitted 
his roof to the day when he came to her 
door in his mourning black, and asked her 
to come back to him. Very little passed 
between them on that occasion; and, if 
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the widower’s heart was sore, it certainly 
found very little balm in the words which 
fell from his mother’s lips. In the end she 
consented to return ; everything would go 
to rack and ruin else ; but she let poor 
Simon see pretty plainly that she meant 
to be both master and mistress in his 
house. 

Mrs. Deverel was indeed a terrible old 
woman, and I used to wonder how it was 
she could ever have been mother to such a 
man as Simon. He certainly must have 
“ favoured ” her less than he did his father. 
She was bent-backed, with a trick of carry- 
ing her head on one side, and she always 
wore, winter or summer, out of doors or 
in, an enormous black coal-scuttle bonnet. 
To look at her face to face was like looking 
at a wild beast at the end of a burrow; 
and, in spite of the shade of the bonnet, 
her wicked old eyes would flash and her 
yellow teeth gleam in a way that would 
Aided by a village 
girl, who came “meat for manners,” she 
did all the house-work and dairy besides. 
What a life that luckless handmaiden must 
have led! No one was ever known to stay 
more than the year; but in spite of her 
sharp tongue Mrs. Deverel never had any 
difficulty in “suiting herself” at hiring- 
time. She was an excellent cook and 
housekeeper, and taught her girls so well, 
that any one who could say she lived a 
year at Cobb Hall Farm would be almost 
sure to get a place with some of the gentry 
round about. 

Cobb Hall was a good mile from the 
parish church. Behind it there rose a bit 
of open down, crested by a belt of the 
finest Scotch firs in the county. On one 
side lay Simon’s eighty acres of arable 
land ; and in front of the house, stretching 
down to the river, was as pretty a range of 
meadows as one could wish to see. The 
farmhouse itself was pleasantly placed. 
The down behind it was just high enough 
to keep off the spring north-easters. Some 
fine horse-chestnuts stood on the green in 
front, which was bordered by a large pond, 
where, all through the spring and summer, 
ducklings and goslings of all ages swam 
and dived; and a good old-fashioned 
garden stretched away from the southern 
gable of the house. Inside, the spacious 
kitchen served both as working-room and 
living-room. There Mrs. Deverel’s autho- 
rity was more dire and tyrannous than 
in any other part of the establishment ; 
and there her son took all his meals, 
napped, and read his newspaper. There 





was a best parlour, of course, but this was 
as inviolable as best parlours always are ; 
and the best bedroom over it had never 
been slept in since Simon’s great-aunt had 
died in it while on a visit some fifteen 
years ago. 

But I have not set about my story just 
to describe Farmer Deverel’s house and 
lands. There was a tale connected with 
Cobb Hall Farm, the ending of which had 
probably something to do with that sad 
look in Farmer Deverel’s eyes, and this is 
the tale I have to tell. 

One day our doctor—Dr. Goldingham— 
drove up to Cobb Hall and asked to see 
the farmer. No one but Mrs. Deverel was 
at home, and she offered to convey any 
message to her son; but Dr. Goldingham 
knew perfectly the ins and outs of the 
household, and knew, moreover, that the 
matter of business he had in hand was one 
which he had better discuss with Simon 
alone in the first instance. So he left his 
gig, and went in search of the farmer, who 
was hoeing turnips in a field close by. 

There was hardly a man, woman, or 
child within five miles of the place who 
was not under an obligation of some kind 
or other to the doctor, and Simon’s debt 
to him dated back some years, and was 
one which could not be paid in coin. It 
was a debt of those days when the 
wretched drunken wife was bringing 
shame upon his home; and, though the 
first summer leveret and the finest Christmas 
turkey had gone from Cobb Hall to the 
doctor’s house ever since, Simon still felt 
himself a debtor. Now, as he saw the 
doctor walking along under the hedge, he 
straightened his back and started off to 
meet him, and the two stood in close con- 
versation for half an hour and more. 

Mrs. Deverel stood glaring after the 
doctor as he walked away, declining to 
leave his message in her keeping. She was 
probably the only person in Shillingbury 
who would have said an ill word of him; 
but that was nothing wonderful, seeing that 
Mrs. Deverel spoke little else but ill words, 
She went muttering about the house, only 
raising her voice when she caught sight of 
her handmaiden ; but when Simon came in 
sight, with his hoe on his shoulder, her 
curiosity could hold out no longer, and she 
shuffled out across the yard to meet him. 

“So the doctor have been pratin’ round 
along o’ you! What do he want?” 

“If you come in, and sit ye down a 
minute, I’ll tell ye,” answered Simon. 

“No, if you have owt to say, as you 
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don’t want blathered all over the town, 
you'd better say it here. That trumpery 
wench is the worst eavesdropper I ever had.” 

‘Well, just as you like. Let’s sit down 
here, I’m a bit tired,” 

“Tired, indeed! Men are a nice set 
nowadays. I wonder whether your father 
would ha’ been tired with half a day’s 
tannup hoein’, and half o’ that spent 
with talkin’ with that gossipin’ old doctor.” 

“The doctor have had a letter from a 
Lunnon doctor, who wants to send a patient 
down into the country for a bit, and he 
thowt our place might do, so he cam’ and 
axed me if I’d undertake the job.” 

‘‘T’m thinkin’ he might ha’ cam’ to me; 
seein’ as I manage the house. That doctor, 
as you all make so much fuss about, think 
a sight too much of hisself.” 

‘‘He ha’ been a good friend to me, 
mother, and I'll never look off bein’ a 
sarvus to him.” 


“JT care nowt for that. Since I warn’t 


good enough to be axed, let me tell you as 
I'll have none o’ his rubbish here.” 

“The doctor wants me to take the—the 
invalid in, ’cos he thowt we had some nice 
rooms as we never use, and ’cos he knowed 
as you was a tidy cook. That’s what he 
say; but I know well enough he was a 


thinkin’ how he could do me a good turn. 
The pay is fifty shillin’s a week.” 

“Let him take his invalids somewhere 
else,” said the old woman; but her voice 
and eye were less truculent than before. 

“Last year was a main bad ’un,” said 
Simon, “and a job like this ’ud come in 
mighty handy; but that a’n’t it, mother. 
I don’t often say a word, but now I do say 
that I’m gvin’ to have the people here. 
The doctor wants ’em to come, and that’s 
enough.” 

“The people—and how many on ’em is 
there, I should like to know ?” she said, 
with her voice quavering ; for there was a 
frown on Simon’s brow which did not often 
sit there; and Mrs. Deverel, shrew as she 
was, always hesitated to cross him when 
she saw that frown. 

“ There’s two on ’em, and you've got to 
get the parlour and bedroom ready to- 
morrow. They'll be here about half-past 
four. There’s a lady and a little gell o’ 
five.” 

“Women folk! They give a sight more 
trouble than men. Well, if you'll ha’t so, 
so ’t must be; but don’t blame me if you 
prove to be a fvol for your pains,” 


The next afternoon, when the fly from 





the Black Bull drove up to the farm, 
Simon was all in readiness to welcome his 
guests ; though his mother declared that, 
if she warn’t good enough to settle the 
strangers in their rooms, she warn’t good 
enough to cook for ’em neither. 

Simon lifted the little girl out of the car- 
riage, and helped the lady herself to descend. 
She was tall, with a well - proportioned 
figure, but there was about her a stoop 
and languor which told surely of physical 
weakness. Asa girl she must have been 
pretty, but her beauty was fast fading, 
though she could not have been more than 
twenty-five, and there was a look upon her 
face which seemed to show that care as 
well as sickness had helped to mar the 
smoothness of her brow and hollow her 
rounded cheeks. Still her manner was 
bright and friendly, as she thanked Simon 
for his courtesy and praised the rooms 
which had been prepared for her. 

When once Mrs. Deverel had seen that 
Simon was in one of his rare moods of 
obstinacy, she had given way at once, 
determined that no reproach should lie 
upon her for anything. The rooms were 
as bright and clean as human labour and 
beeswax could make them, and the roast 
fowl which was served to the lady for tea 
was such a fowl as I have often sighed for 
when doing battle with the leathery poulet 
au cresson at the tail end of a foreign table 
d’héte. 

The lady’s name was Mrs. Sutcliffe, the 
wife of Captain Sutcliffe, R.A., and the 
next morning she handed over to Simon 
fifty pounds in bank-notes to keep for 
her and pay himself for her entertain- 
ment. The doctor called that afternoon as 
a friend, not professionally, for he explained 
to Mrs. Sutcliffe that he had heard from 
Dr. Cooper, who had sent her down, enough 
to convince him that she wanted no rubbish 
in the way of physic. Mrs. Deverel’s cook- 
ing, and the air on the downs, would soon 
make her as strong as she ever had been. 

And before Mrs. Sutcliffe had been a 
monthatthe farm it was clear that the doctor 
was right. She grew better and stronger in 
every way, and little Alice, too, throve 
marvellously. The little maid took a 
wonderful fancy for Simon, who returned 
her affection with interest. Wherever he 
might be at work Miss Alice would always 
insist on being taken to him about eleven, so 
that she might ride home either on Simon’s 
shoulder, or in front of him on the cart- 
horse. As the weather became hot in the 
July days, Mrs. Sutcliffe would spend the 
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morning sitting amongst the fir-trees up on 
the down. The air was sweet with the 
scent of wild flowers, and there was always 
a fresh breeze playing amid the tree-trunks. 
Simon would often walk round by the fir- 
trees on his way home, to hear whether she 
would like anything sent up to her, or 
whether he might carry her stool and books 
home for her. Soon he got into the habit 
of staying till Mrs. Sutcliffe was ready to 
return to her early dinner, and then he 
would walk back by her side, carrying little 
Alice on his shoulder, and Mrs. Sutcliffe’s 
various impedimentain hisdisengaged hand. 

As she grew stronger Mrs. Sutcliffe 
became talkative and almost gay; but had 
it not been for Simon she would have had 
no one to talk to, for she had never got 
over her first fear of Mrs. Deverel’s glower- 
ing eyes and harsh voice. She would talk 
readily enough abouther young days and her 
father and mother; but Simon noticed that 
she rarely mentioned her hushand or her 
home. At last she became more confidential, 
and told Farmer Deverel that she was a 
farmer’s daughter herself,and had been bred 
and born in just such another house as Cobb 
Hall—an old house in Norfolk standing 
in that lonely district where Marshland ends 
and Thetford Warren begins. The captain 
had come down for the shooting and had 
fallen in love with her. Her father didn’t 
like the match and wanted her to marry a 
neighbour of theirs, but she had determined 
to have her own way. As she made this 
confession, Mrs. Sutcliffe gave a little sigh, 
and Simon, as he looked at her, felt a 
strong suspicion that she had repented ere 
this of that determination, and that “the 
neighbour ” was the man she ought to have 
married, and not the captain. Simon 
found that he could talk to his guest with 
much less reserve when he knew she was 
not a fine lady, but a farmer’s daughter, 
just as he himself was a farmer’s son. 

One day Dr. Goldingham drove up to 
the farm, and with a very grave face asked 
to see Mrs. Sutcliffe. She was in the 
garden, with her books and parasol in her 
hand ready to go up to the fir trees, and 
the doctor took her by the hand and led 
her indoors. 

Simon went round by the downs that 
morning on his way back to dinner, 
but no living creature was there save 
the rabbits, who toppled heels over head 
into their holes as he approached. He felt 
disappointed, and the walk home seemed 
dull and cheerless. When he reached the 
farmstead the first person he saw was 





Dr. Goldingham without his hat, working 
violently to fill a pail with water from the 
pump in the yard. “ Bring the water alon 
here quick, Simon,” he said as he rushe 
through the door leading to Mrs. Sutcliffe’s 
room. 

She was lying in a deadly swoon upon 
the sofa. The doctor bade Simon go at 
once to Shillingbury to fetch a nurse and 
some drugs. She was put to bed in a half- 
unconscious state, and for the next three 
weeks she lay in imminent danger. 

It was a heavy task the doctor had to 
perform that morning when he led her 
back into the house. A letter had come 
to him from an officer at Woolwich, saying 
that Captain Sutcliffe had the day before 
gone off with the wife of a gentleman 
living in the neighbourhood. The affair 
had caused great scandal, for, though it 
was known that Captain and Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe had not been living very happily, it 
was hardly expected that their disagree- 
ments would terminate so disastrously, 
The writer ended by begging that Dr. 
Goldingham would convey the news to the 
unhappy lady before it should come to her 
ears by common report. 

It soon came to light that Sutcliffe was 
deep in debt, and had left his wife penni- 
less. The guilty pair were traced on board 
a vessel bound for the Cape, and in the 
course of time it was reported that Sut- 
cliffe had volunteered for service in one of 
the interminable wars between the Kafirs 
and the Europeans. 

The poor woman recovered very slowly 
from the shock. All the progress she had 
made was lost; and, when she managed 
again to walk out in the garden, she was 
as pale as, or paler, than before. There was 
her great sorrow, of course, to vex her ; 
but, besides this, there was another which 
gave her deep discomfort. She had now 
been almost six months at the farm, and, 
what with the charge for her board and 
lodging and what she owed the doctor, her 
fifty pounds would be more than gone. 

One day she took the doctor into her 
confidence, and was surprised to find from 
him that professional etiquette forbade him 
to receive a farthing from her; he was 
simply attending for his friend, Dr. Cooper, 
who would, no doubt, send in his bill in 
due time. Still she was most uneasy. She 
knew she must be taking some steps to 
quit the quiet nook where she had been so 
happy until the crash had come ; and how 
to begin she could not tell. 

One day she opened the subject with the 
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farmer; but he told her not to worrit 
herself, for he would let her know as soon 
as the fifty pounds was done. He meant 
to charge her for just what she ate, and as 
yet she hadn’t got through ten pounds 
of it. 

At last one day a startling piece of news 
reached us, viz., that Captain Sutcliffe had 
been killed in South Africa. The doctor 
made full enquiries, and, according to the 
reply he received, there seemed to be no 
doubt that Mrs. Sutcliffe was a widow. 
The poor woman grieved and fretted at 
first, but it was hardly possible that her 
sorrow for a husband who was already 
dead to her, and who had wronged her so 
deeply, could be lasting. She roused her- 
self and set to work to pack her boxes, to 
go out into the world and earn a living for 
her child and herself. The doctor made 
interest on her behalf with his friend, Dr. 
Cooper, and before long he was able to 
tell her that she might have the post of 
assistant-matron at a convalescent home 
on the southern coast if she liked to 
accept it. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe was overjoyed at the news, 
for of late the goblin wolf of poverty had 
haunted her day and night ; but when she 
told her good fortune to Farmer Deverel, 
his honest face fell, and a look of heartfelt 
sorrow came into his eyes. For the next 
week he scarcely saw her. He was early 
to work and late home, and hardly spoke a 
word to anyone. One day Mrs. Sutcliffe 
went to meet him, as she saw him coming 
home to his dinner across tbe meadow. 

“Mr, Deverel, I haven’t seen you since 
Sunday to speak to. I suppose you are 
busy getting ready for wheat-sowing ? ” 

* Yes, ma’am, I’ve been rather busy 
lately.” 

“You used to laugh at my Norfolk 
farming. Now I believe more than half 
the wheat there is sown by this time.” 

A quaint smile came over Simon’s hand- 
some face—not a smile of joy—at this 
allusion to their old talk on the downs; 
but he said nothing. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe went on : 

“It’s getting rather cold to sit up in the 
fir-wood now, but I must go and havea 
look at my favourite place before 

go.” 

“So youre rightly sure about going, 
ma’am, then? Well, we shall be terribly 
— when you and Miss Alice have 
eft.” 

“Yes, we must go, Mr. Deverel. Some- 
times I fear we are giving your mother 





too much trouble. She is an old lady now. 
I think you yourself must often have been 
put about on account of our being here, 
and have wished us anywhere else.” 

Simon looked at her steadily for some 
seconds. Evidently there was something 
in his heart he wanted to say, but he did 
not say it. His eyes fell when they met 
Mrs. Sutcliffe’s, and he added : 

“We shall be very sorry to lose you, 
ma’am, very sorry indeed.” 

“But don’t you suppose we shall be 
sorry to go? Oh, Mr. Deverel,” she said, 
holding out her hand to him, ‘ how can I 
ever thank you for all you have done! I 
believe Alice would rather stay here than 
go with me.” 

Simon clasped her hand, and as she 
withdrew it, Mrs. Sutcliffe saw there was a 
tear in the corner of his eye. 

From that day forth she marked in his 
demeanour a natural courtesy and dignity 
she had never before noticed. Rough 
farmer as he was, there was nothing of 
the boor in him. Country bred herself, 
Mrs. Sutcliffe saw nothing odd in his rustic 
speech and manner, and, even if she had, 
her heart was generous enough to have 
reckoned it as nothing against his sterling 
goodness, 

In due time Mrs. Sutcliffe left the farm, 
and Simon went to his work more silent 
and more resolute than heretofore. He 
bore in patience all his mother’s gibes, for 
the e!d woman believed, and she was not 
far wrong, that very little of that fifty 
pounds remained in Simon’s keeping. The 
farmer never saw the doctor without 
enquiring for his late guest, and for some 
time the report was as good as could be 
wished. But one day in spring the doctor 
had bad news to tell. Mrs. Sutcliffe had 
quite broken down under the work, and 
had left the home some weeks. He had 
only just heard by accident that she was 
living, he feared, in some poverty in 
London. 

A strange light broke over Simon’s face 
as he listened to the doctor’s story. 

* Will you give me the address, if you 
please, doctor?” he said gently ; “I’ve a 
bit of money she’ bade me keep for her, 
and just now it may come in handy.” 

“Simon, Simon, that is a lie, and—bless 
you, my dear fellow, for telling it, and 
Pll be as good a liar as you. I had some 
of the money, too, and I’ve just sent her 
some of it,” said the doctor. 

Simon clasped the doctor’s hand. 

“Doctor, I must tell you something. 
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I an’t a man o’ many words. The first 
time I knew she was in trouble I began to 
love her ; and I ha’ been wantin’ to make 
her my wife ever since I ha’ knowd her 
rascal of a husband was dead.” 

“Then why the deuce did you let her 
go away? Why didn’t you ask her?” 

“T feared like; though she was only a 
country gell bred and born, she seemed so 
soft and gentle when compared wi’ the likes 
o’ me; but now she’s down in the world 
she might listen, just for the home, you 
know.” 

“ For a home, indeed ; and why not for 
yourself? Why, the last words she said to 
me were that you were the best man she 
had ever known.” 

“ Ah yes, she liked me, and the little 
gell liked me too, but whether she'd like 
to live all her life at Cobb Hall is quite 
another matter. Though she is a farmer’s 
daughter herself, you know, doctor.” 

“And she'll be a farmer’s wife before 
many weeks are over, I expect. Go to 
her at once, man, and tell her if she won’t 
have you for a husband I'll marry her 
myself.” 

“ Well, p'r’aps I'd better go home and 
think about it. You'll give me the address, 
doctor ?” 

The address was given, and the next 
day Simon saw the doctor, and told him he 
had made up his mind to start on his 
momentous journey theday after to-morrow; 
and surely enough, at seven in the morning, 
Simon, dressed in his best, walked up to 
the White Horse to go by the carrier’s-cart 
to Martlebury, and there take the train ; 
but early as he was, the doctor was there 
before him. 

As soon as the latter saw Simon coming 
along he went to meet him, and, taking 
him by the arm, led him aside. Simon 
had never been to London but once before, 
and the prospect of the journey, leaving 
the errand altogether out of the question, 
would have been enough to make him 
nervous. 

“Tm glad you're here, doctor ; there’s a 
sight o’ things I want to ax ye.” 

“ Simon, my friend, you’d better not go 
to London to-day,” said the doctor, his eye 
and his voice both tender and full of 
compassion. 

“Why?” said Simon, stopping short. 
“She not ill, doctor? Nothing o’ that?” 

“No illness, only ill-luck. Heaven for- 
give me for saying so. Simon, her husband 
is not dead. He arrived in England a 
week ago,” 





“Oh, that is it, is it?” said Simon, not 
raising his eyes, and without another word 
he turned on his heel and walked back to 
the farm. 
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PART III. CHAPTER VI. 


WEARIED after a night of unrest, fol- 
lowed by a sultry exhausting day, Hester 
Devenant, lulled by the cool of evening 
and the drowsy dusk of the gloaming, had 
fallen into a deep sleep—for a while into a 
restful one. But dreams came at last— 
phantoms as stirring as though they had 
been realities. 

Once more in her fevered fancy she 
knelt among the king-cups by the big 
dyke ; once more a dead, white face rose 
from oozy depths; once more the water 
parted to let that ghastly thing pass out 
into the fitful gleaming of the night. 

How real—how real it all was to that 
troubled sleeper! Her mental vision, 
watching each detail of the grim drama, 
as the ear might follow each note of a 
melody known by heart, seemed to catch 
the glistening shimmer of the drops that 
fell from the dead man’s hair, and to note 
the circles widening and expanding on the 
ruffled surface of the dyke to die in little 
sobs among the sedges. 

As the living horror of her dream grew, 
deep sighs trembled through her parted 
lips, her face twitched, her hands worked, 
and so at last the depth and passion of 
her anguish woke her. Drawing her 
breath heavily, and pushing back from her 
brow the thick grey locks that were dank 
and heavy with sweat, she sat staring at 
vacancy. 

She was conscious of a strange stifling 
sensation and a great longing for air— 
more air—some sweet fresh wind from 
heaven to blow aside these clinging 
memories and horrible visions of sleep. 

Hastily putting aside the covering that 
Hilda’s loving hands had laid across her 
feet, Hester rose, swayed a moment as she 
stood, and then passed out into the balmy 
night. 

Once out in the soft silver shower of 
the moonlight, she stood a moment listen- 
ing to the murmur of the river, to the 
gentle rustle of the welcome breeze that 
went creeping in and out among the 
branches, and then another sound caught 
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her ear—the murmur of voices soft and 
low as those of Jessica and her Lorenzo, 
in that night when the fair moon made 
all things bright as were their own full 
hearts. 

Hester crossed to the widely-opened 
casement. Her dress rustled, bending 
the grasses as she passed ; but lovers’ ears 
are sometimes deaf to all save lovers’ 
sighs. And so it came about that the 
shadow that fell upon their clasped hands 
was the first intimation to Ralph and 
Hilda that their solitude was invaded. 

Then came that joyous cry from Hilda, 
as with outstretched hands she prayed to 
her mother to come and bless her happy 
child—a cry that seemed to startle the 
quiet of the night ; a new note of rapture 
among its gentle harmonies—a cry that 
met with no response, a note that awoke 
no answering echo ! 

Hester was silent, her sombre eyes 
growing to the face of him who was the 
living likeness of one who had passed 
away to the silent land, carrying with him 
the burden of his sorrows and his sins. 

She hardly seemed to see or to hear 
Hilda; but, noting the look of assured 
content in Ralph’s eyes, she smiled—a 
smile cruel enough to blight the fairest 
lover’s hope, or at all events, to have the 
will to do so. 

With eager, happy haste Hilda sought 
her mother’s side, caught her hand, and 
held it close as she led her in from among 
the wavering leaf-shadows. 

She was so stirred and shaken out of 
her usual self by this new-found joy of 
hers, so full of fondest utterances of love 
and care for her mother, that Ralph could 
do little else save look and listen, biding 
his time to act as his own counsel and plead 
his own cause. 

His keener, calmer sight saw what was 
as yet hidden from Hilda’s dazzled eyes, 
Dire and sinister misgivings filled his 
mind, fears unspeakable arrayed them- 
selves before him, all pointing to possible 
trouble coming to that dear heart which had 
but now throbbed against his own. 

3ut let what hot, impatient thoughts 
there might toss in his heart, Ralph had no 
choice save silence for a while, since Mrs. 
Devenant, ignoring Hilda’s tender agita- 
tion and his own restrained excitement, 
summoned the servant, ordered the lamp 
to be brought in, and would have had 
the moonlight shut out but for Hilda’s 
entreaty. 


Ralph was ready to denounce Hester as- 





selfish and cruel. In reality she was only 
gaining time. The influence of that 
dream—so terribly real in its unreality— 
was about her still; her nerves were 
vibrating ; there was the sound as of the 
sobbing ripples of disturbed waters in her 
ears. 

She wanted to be calm and self-possessed 
before entering upon a terrible conflict. 
She wanted time. But now that interval 
of respite was passed. The lamp, with 
its widespread rosy-tinted shade, made 
a ruddy moonlight of its own, rivalling 
the paler one outside ; the maid-servant 
had returned to the interrupted delights 
of a rustic flirtation. 

Restraint could be kept up no longer ; 
Hilda was kneeling by her mother’s knee, 
Ralph, pleading his dear love’s cause and 
his own, displayed no lack of eloquence. 
He craved the place of ason in the heart 
of Hilda’s mother. Whereas, hitherto, 
she, Hester, had known the devotion of 
one heart—now should she be able to 
gauge that of two. Could she trust him 
with her dearest treasure? Did she 
question the height, and depth, and 
strength of his love for the woman he 
coveted for his wife, the dear companion 
of his life, the sharer of his aims and 
hopes, the secret inspirer of all that should 
be best and brightest in the golden years 
to come? Let her put him and his love 
to the test, let her think of something 
hard to do, and bid him do it for Hilda’s 
sake; then she would see if he were worthy 
of the great and beautiful gift he begged 
of her. 

Hester raised her eyes to his loving 
earnest face, the face of the man who 
looked at her with the eyes of Geoffrey 
Stirling, who spoke to her with the voice 
of Geoffrey Stirling. 

“Would you, indeed, do so much for 
Hilda’s sake?” she said. 

“Try me,” he answered, tossing back his 
hair with the old familiar gesture, looking 
her and the world proudly in the face, 
conscious of the wealth of love in his beat- 
ing heart—the love that could never 
swerve, or fail, or change. 

Putting Hilda gently but firmly from 
her, Hester rose from her chair, stood con- 
fronting the man who had asked for a son’s 
place in her heart, and would have spoken, 
but that for the moment something im- 
peded her utterance. 

She had been foiled once by grim Death 
himself. She had thirsted for vengeance 
through the long and arid years, and when 
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the longed-foy cup had but touched her 
lips, a skeleton hand had grasped it, dashed 
it to the ground, and cast it in fragments 
at her feet. Now, once more her eager, 
trembling lips almost touched its brim, 
now no bony clutch should wrest it from 
her. She would drink and be satisfied. 
She would see the travail of a human 
soul and be content. 

It was not pity that held Hester tongue- 
tied. Perhaps in all her life she had 
hardly known what pity was. True she 
had pitied Gabriel, her husband, as he lay 
heavy with the heaviness of death upon 
her breast, staring heavenwards with sight- 
less eyes ; but the pity had been more for 
herself than him even then—in that she 
suffered so acutely in the loss of what she 
had loved. It was not pity that held her 
silent, but rather an exultation so pas- 
sionate that it climbed in her throat like 
poor Lear’s sorrow, choking her. 

Wax-white was her cheek, pallid her 
lips; but in her eyes burnt a hot and sombre 
fire, and the hand that rested on the mantel- 
shelf was clenched. 

“Try me,” said Ralph again, half-laugh- 
ing as he spoke, exultant in his knowledge 
of his own heart, and of Hilda’s. 

“ Well, then, for Hilda’s sake, give up 
all these hopes of yours, Ralph Stirling ; 
trample them under foot. Kiss her if you 
will ; I will grant you so much grace ; and 
then see her face no more.” 

At this, Hilda, who had, still kneeling, 
been looking up at her mother as one who 
listens for a longed-for word of greeting, 
sprang to her feet and to her lover's side, 
clasping her hands about his arm, gazing 
wildly in his face as who would say, ‘‘ Do 
not heed her, she knows not what she 
says!” 

For the darkest shadow of all was over 
Hilda now. The terrible dread which had 
many a time and oft come upon her in the 
dead, dark hours of the night, was staring 
in her face, a gruesome, fearsome thing 
that chilled her blood, and stayed the 
beating of her heart. Ralph cast his 
arm about her, drawing her closely to his 
breast. He looked down upon her up- 
turned face, fondly, proudly, with an 
exquisite smile of absolute trust and 
devotion. 

Then, still smiling, he looked at Hester. 

ay should I give up Hilda?” he 
said. 

The hand upon the mantel-shelf was 
clenched till it shook with the tension. 
Hester’s lips trembled so that they scarce 





could frame the words that strove to pass 
their trembling portal. 

‘“‘Because it is not for you, Geoffrey 
Stirling’s son, to ask any honest woman to 
be your wife—least of all Gabriel Deve- 
nant’s daughter.” 

Ralph fell back a pace before her words 
as if they had been blows, staring at the 
fierce and pitiless beauty of her face with 
wide and wondering eyes. 

Was she mad—this woman who dared 
to utter his father’s name coupled with 
some shadowy accusation of dishonour— 
this woman who bade him give up all his 
best and highest hopes because no honest 
woman might link her lot with his ? 

Hilda, still clinging to him with loving, 
restraining arms, moaned out a prayer to 
him to have some pity, to be gentle— 
very gentle—with poor mothie. 

But Ralph was past gentleness or pity 
either. In his ears no name was so sacred 
as that of the father whom he had loved 
—the father who had died, mourning 
him as one dead—died, hungering for the 
touch of his hand and the sound of his 
voice. 

“If this is some sorry jest, some jugglery 
to test my love for Hilda, I pray you say 
no more. There are wounds so deep they 
cannot bear even the lightest touch.” 

Thus spoke Ralph, his breath coming in 
the quick gasps of strong and sudden 
excitement, his cheek pallid as Hester’s 
own. 

“It is no sorry jest, no jugglery,” she 
answered, and her voice rang high and 
clear. ‘You are the son of a robber, a 
liar, a cheat, a murderer!” 

With a strangled cry of bitter rage and 
pain, Ralph fell back from Hester Deve- 
nant as though she were some pestilential 
thing, whom all men alike must hate and 
fly from. 

“My God!” he said, sobbing with 
passion as he spoke, “that I should live 
to hear such words, and let those live who 
utter them !” 

“Ralph, Ralph, have pity! Oh, my 
love, she knows not what she says. These 
are but wild delusions haunting her tor- 
tured brain. She knows not what she 
says.” 

Thus Hilda, beside herself, pleading for 
pity, betrayed the secret terror of her life. 

But none heeded. 

She had slipped from Ralph’s hold, and 
stood beside her mother, white and wan, 
yet full of courage. 

‘‘Come,” she said, “ mothie, come and 
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rest. Say no more now. Nothing shall 
be let to vex you, dear. Come !” 

Hester laughed aloud. 

“Poor fool!” she said, clutching the 
girl’s wrist and putting her roughly aside ; 
“she would rather think her mother mad 
than believe her lover the wretched thing 
he is. Listen,” she continued, pointing at 
Ralph, who, regarding her fixedly, fought 
bravely for self-command ; “ listen to more 
words of truth, and wonder more and 
more that you live to hearken to them, or 
let me live who speak them. Do what 
you will; only listen, and I care not what 
you do. Your father, Geoffrey Stirling, 
robbed the bank. He was the hero of 
that oft-told tale. He drove Gabriel Deve- 
nant to ashameful death, made me a widow 
and my child fatherless. I cursed him 
living and I cursed him dead, and now 
the curse is on your head, the blight is 
on your heart. He died, confessing his 
guilt, crying aloud for mercy, praying for 
time—time—only time, and he would 
strive to repair the past. He cried out 
that the tears of the widow and the 
orphan were searing his heart, that ill- 
gotten gold was dragging him down to 
hell. I tell you he confessed—confessed— 
but only what I had known through all the 
long and weary years.” 

A strange change had come over Ralph. 
He looked, moved, and spoke as one 
actuated by some power outside himself. 

“Tf you believed these things, if you 
believed my dearest father to be a robber 
and a murderer, in that his sin drove your 
husband to his death, how is it that you 
ever touched my hand, or let my foot cross 
your threshold? How could you bear to 
see me by your daughter’s side, to greet 
me as you have done, almost tenderly ¢” 

Hester came close up to her antagonist ; 
she smiled in his face. 

“T was foiled once. Death came, and, 


in the game I played, I lost. Now, I have |- 


won! We are told that the sins of the 


fathers shall be visited upon the children ; | 
and now, you must suffer for your father’s | 


sin, and I shall see you suffer.” 
“ Who is the liar—whoistheJudas now?” 





lived a lie to me, with all these bitter 
thoughts seething in your heart. You 
have lured me on, you have betrayed me 
with kindness, you have been a Judas to 
me.” 

“Who told you to say that to me?” 
said Hester, fiercely, nervously, clutching 
at her sleeve ; “you have been comparing 
notes, you and——” 

Ralph interrupted her. 

“T have been comparing notes with no 
one. I speak of these fancies of yours 
about my father, as if they were facts, to 
humour you. To you they have been 
facts, and you have been false to me.” 

‘* You do not believe what I say ?” 

Hester hissed the words through her 
teeth. 

Ralph laughed softly. 

** Words to be believed must be proved,” 
he said, “else they are but empty things.” 

As he spoke, such a change had come 
over the face of the woman he confronted 
as startled even him, wrapped as he was in 
that unnatural calm that is often the out- 
come of a terrible strain. 

She stared fixedly at something beyond 
him; her jaw dropped ; she staggered back 
against the mantel-shelf. The door behind 
Ralph had opened softly, but he had not | 
heard it, possessed as he was by a supreme 
excitement of nerve and feeling that 
rendered him blind and deaf to all else. 
At sight of Hester’s changing face he 
turned. Then, hand to hand, eye to eye, 
two, long parted, faced each other. 

“ Master Ralph—Master Ralph ! ” 

“ Davey—dear old Davey !” 

And Hilda with a glad cry flung herself 
upon Davey’s neck. 

He was no longer to her a man who had 
loved, and loved in vain. He was help 
when help was most sorely needed ; he was 
the good angel whose advent was as that 
of one sent straight from Heaven. 
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AS REGARDS 


Security, Profit, and Liberal Conditions, 
the Society’s Policies are 
Documents of the Highest Value, 


and have met with such acceptance, that the general operations 
of the Society have long exceeded in magnitude those of every 
other Office in the country. The following statements indicate : 


I.—The Secure & Profitable character of the Business. 
The Profit, or excess of Assets over Liabilities, for the Seven 
Years ending 31st December 1880, according to Valuation on the 
secure basis of the Actuaries’ 34 per cent Experience Tables, 
amounted to no less than 41,347,755, which yielded the following 
Exceptionally large Reversionary Bonuses. 


On Original Sums Assured, from £1 :14s. to £3:17:5 p. ct. p. ann., or taken 
On the Premiums paid during the Seven Years, from £584 to £133 p. ct. p. ann. 
(Age at Entry 25.) 


II.—The Liberality of the Conditions. 
SURRENDER VALUES, or, in lieu thereof, “PAID-UP POLICIES,” 
free of future Premiums, allowed at any time ; LOANS granted within a 
small margin of the Surrender Value ; EXTENSIVE FOREIGN TRAVEL 
AND RESIDENCE free of charge from the first; Most POLicirs 
absolutely INDEFEASIBLE and WHOLE-WORLD after first five years. 


III.—The Magnitude of the Transactions. 


Policies in Force. . £26,000,000 Accumulated Funds . £7,700,000 
Claims Paid . . . £12,500,000 Annual Revenue . . . £980,000 


Average Annual New Business last 7 years 1,250,000. 


APPLICATIONS FOR POLICIES, 
securing all the privileges of Membership, may be made at any 
of the Soctety’s Offices, or Agencies tn connection therewtrth. 
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HEAD OFFICE, At H. TURNBULL, Manager. 
9 St. ANDREw Square, EpinsurGu, = 
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HIS OFFICE, established more than 76 years ago, has now 
a Fund belonging to the Policy-holders 


EXCEEDING TWO MILLIONS. 


It has paid in Claims nearly SEVEN MILLION 
POUNDS Sterling, and has declared Bonuses amounting 








to no less than 


£2,342,000. 


As an example of the advantage of assuring in a high class 
Office, it may be mentioned that, in the month of November, 
1882, the sum of £445 was paid in Cash, by way of Bonus, to 
a Policy-holder insured for £500 only. 








The Premium ceased to be payable five years since; a small 
portion of the Bonus having been applied to extinguish the same. 


The £500 Policy is still in full force, and will be 
augmented in May, 1883, by a further valuable Bonus, 
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PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED 


PA’ ENT CALVANIC CHAIN ie BELTS, ETE. 


Approved by the Academy of Medicine of Paris, and other Medical Authorities in England and A ope 


THESE HIGHLY-IMPROVED INVENTIONS render Electricity in a mild continuous form, perfectly self-appli able, and ty earns, no 
shock or unpleasant sensation being experienced, it thus becomes @ true fountain of health and vigour, ily isi 
torpid limbs, reviving the sluggish functions of life, and imparting the renewed energy and vitality to constitutions enfeebled by Sorious influences, 
The daily increasing number of cures effected by PULV: ERMACHER’S MEDICO- ” ‘ANIC SYSTEM in cases ef 


Indigestion, Sciatica, Asthma, Epilepsy, General pa, 

Liver Comp Deafness, Bronchitis, Rheumati-m, Female Com: 

Neuralgia, Loss of Voice, Paralysis, Constipation, Functional Wiardets, ete., 
fs proved by i ble Testi ials both Medical and Private. These GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, by supplying the electrical Shion, constitute 
Nature’s most congenial curative in the ailments referred to, thereby embodying a host of remedies in one. Thirty-five years’ successful experience 


has pases the i a nee remedial powers of these appliances, even in cases defying ordinary 4 EI os PULV: —— begs to draw 
medical fone scientific authorities, including SIR .- LOcock, a. “1 Ln C.S. ; SIR eS. Sat 


the 
fart, MD, F.R.C.S., and F.R-5. SIR J. R. MARTIN, Bart., C.B., F.R.C.S., F.S.A.,and F.R.S,; SIR a w, Bart. M.D F.R.C.S., 
&c. &c., published i in ‘Pamphiet, * ‘GALVANISM, NATURE'S CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY. 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


Mr. J. L. Polyermacher, Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent St., London, W. 
Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 
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The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 
Illustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, Post Free. 
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CARR'S 
PATENT WOVEN TAPES 


FOR 


VENETIAN BLINDS. 


SOLD BY FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, DRAPERS, &c. 
SPECIAL FEATURE,—tThe small cross-tapes on which the 


laths rest, are INTERWOVEN, not simply sewn, and cannot possibly give way, 
A SURE PREVENTIVE AGAINST BROKEN BLINDS. 
Sold “ready for use,” and can be applied by anyone. 


CAUTION,—Every yard is stamped with the name “ GARR’S ” on one of the INTERWOVEN 
cross-tapes. 
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Since iemabining our ayetém of sesiling direct to the bcoteat at mill prices, we have 

received, unsolicited from all parts of the Kingdom, the MOS’ FLATTERING TESTIMONIALS. 

We are determined to make it worth the while of every Lady to buy her Dress Materials DIRECT 

from us, which will mean A GREAT SAVING OF MONEY AND THE CERTAINTY OF GETTING 

THE BEST MAKE AND STYLE OF THE DAY. All the leading Dress Journals speak in the 

highest praise of our productions and the marvellously low prices charged. We send Patterns POST-FREE, CUT ANY 

LENGTH, AT MILL PRICES, and pay Carriage upon all Parcels over £1 in value. Terms Cash. Write at once for our 

splendid selection of NEW CHECKS, FANCY ALL-WOOLS, CASHMERES, NUN’S VEIL CLOTHS, ZEPHYRS, 
PRINTED SATEENS, zrc., direct to 

THE BRADFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Bradford, Yorkshire. 








The Public experience greet aim difficulty in procuring REAL.Y GOOD ‘#A AND COFFEE. 
ressed upon us by numerous friends of ali classes, who have sie tne 
m ~ ng would be conferred upon the community by our 8u 
these articles at wholesale prices. This we have determined to do, and are confident t Bt our our 
wide eaperience and our tho aia Enow ledge of the art & blending, will enable us to meet the 
want that is so much felt. FI ast TEAS at Is. to Ss. 6d pee iD. Ib. pond the FINEST COFFEES 
at 8d. to 1s. 6d. per lb. SAMPLES FORWARDED FREE O 


SEDDON AND “WIER, Wholesale Tea ait Coffee Dealers, 
1, BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
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FOR LADIES’ DRESSES TO BE HAD IN MANCHESTER. 


LEWIS'S in Market-street, MANCH®STER, are the manufacturers of difference between the manufacturer’s price, and the price the : 


fine first- class Velveteensewhich are now known all over the world as | consumer pays for Velveteens. 
the “* Bon Marché” Velweéteens. | LEWIS'S of Market Street, Manchester, manufacture these Velveteens 


They are fast pile and fast yen. and every inch is guaranteed. themselves, and sell them (or, it might almost be said, give them) to 
If a dress should wear badly or be in any respect ay ¢ LEWIS'S will | the public for 2s. per yard. 
give a new dress for nothing at all, and pay the full cost for making | LEWIS S ask ladies to write for Patterns of these shomaelnes ete 


and trimming. eens. They will then be able to judge nanoeree 
_——— of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and all the most enesstiel LEWIS’ S of Market Street, MANCH STE praise thei: 
colours now worn is 2s. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by | more than they deserve. Write for Patterns on or 
the best Drapers at i 4s. 6d,, and 5s. 6d. ayard. The public, | LEWIS'S 
although they don’t know it, “have to pay two or three profits, the | any addr ress in the United Kingdom. 


Address—LEWIS’S IN MARKET ST., MANCHESTER. Péease mention this magazine when writing. 
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Are of the HIGHEST QUALITY. 
THESE TEAS _ ite supplied at the WHOLESALE PRICE. 
Are forwarded CARRIAGE PAID to all parts. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND CONTRAST WITH OTHERS. 
. PRIOES, ls. 8d. TO 3s. PER POUND. 
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44, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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